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Foreword 


My thoughts go back to January 1976 at Port Moresby when the then 
Governor General, Sir John Guise, challenged the Pacific Conference of 
Churches Third Assembly with the question whether the time had 
come that we look to a Pacific Christ: instead of a figure with white face 
and firm lips with blue eyes, that we start to visualize a figure with 
brown eyes and fuzzy-wuzzy hair. 

That perhaps was a starting point, which led our thoughts to go 
beyond the Pacific Christ as a picture to a Pacific Theblogy as a theme. 

This little book is the result of that question and we press upon all 
theologians of the Pacific to take up seriously this Moving Towards a 
Pacific Theology. 

There are so many thoughts which are relevant to the subject, but 
Pacific writers are very slow to pick up their pens! May I encourage all 
of you to think and write immediately. 

May you all enjoy the ripples that have landed on the Pacific shores. 

from your friend 

Sione ’A. Havea 
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Introduction 


This book is a result of the first Evangelical Consultation on Pacific 
Theology, held in Papua New Guinea in January, 1986. 

The purpose of the Consultation was to provide an opportunity for 
Pacific Christians to discuss what God’s message means for Pacific 
peoples, and how this message can be more effectively communicated. 

The Consultation was co-sponsored by World Vision International, 
South Pacific and Partnership in Mission, Asia. The Rev. Vinay Samuel 
from Bangalore, India was a resource person and proVided an overview 
of contextualization. Biblical interpretation, and of the factors shaping 
mission reflection today. Delegates then applied these insights to the 
Pacific context in several group sessions and workshops. 

The sixteen participants came from eight Pacific countries as well as 
Australia and the Philippines. The time together was viewed as only a 
beginning, to stimulate dialogue and present a variety of views. Many 
ideas were expressed, and although there was not total agreement, there 
were important benefits from hearing one another in an open and 
supportive environment. 

The papers cover a wide variety of perspectives. They are offered to 
encourage more thinking on these important topics and to further 
God’s Kingdom in the Pacific. 

R. Boyd Johnson 

World Vision International South Pacific 

P.O. Box 226 

Parramatta 

N.S.W. 2150 

Australia 
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Christianity in the Pacific Context 

Sione ’Amanaki Havea 


The study of Pacific theology is an effort to understand theology in the 
context of the Pacific. Contextualization is a term that goes beyond 
indigenization. Indigenization refers to cultures, history and customs, 
that grow out of the local soil. Contextualization refers to that which 
grows out of the local soil: it also refers to sociologiaal, political and 
environmental events of the past, present and even the future. 

The term Pacific is limited to its region, but the term theology, in 
general, refers to a wider range which must be viewed in its global and 
universal context. We may reflect on the regional soil etc. for our 
understanding of what is relevant and near, but we must bear in mind 
that theology should relate and convey its meaning to benefit each 
individual in the community of faith in the global and universal context. 

Theology therefore must not be compartmentalized exclusively into 
one region but must be seen as a vehicle to convey to the believer the 
quality and richness of our quest to know God in His hiddenness. Theo¬ 
logy is not an end in itself but a process and growth which opens the 
door of understanding to him who asks, seeks and knocks (Matthew 7:7). 

Pacific theology is relatively new, but is an effort to avoid taking 
western theology for granted and to avoid its adoption by Pacific 
Christians as a transplant. Most of the recognized European theologians 
such as Bonhoeffer, Tillich, Barth and Brunner were victims of war, 
and their theological perspectives were based on crisis backgrounds. 
Compare their perspectives with ours in the Pacific: ours are deeply 
I involved in celebrations. 

I Leslie Boseto, a Pacific islander, complained that when missionaries 
came to the mission fields they transplanted western faith in a 
theological pod, and instead of taking out the ‘plant’ and placing it in 
1 the local soil, they kept it in the pod and nurtured it with a western 
j environment and climate. This Christianity has been seen and taken as 
I a foreign religion. 

Pacific theology is an effort to put faith and the Gospel in the local 
soil and context so that they can exist in a local climate. 

Theology is a gift of God. It is God’s revelation to history and 
culture, therefore it is an effort to interpret and to see with Pacific eyes, 
and to listen with Pacific ears. Then, instead of being foreign, it should 
become local and indigenized and contextualized. 
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For over 150 years, the Pacific has been a mission field. The western 
boards of missions have been the sending churches, and the ‘ends of the 
earth’ have been the receiving churches. The missionary trends have 
now changed completely, and during the last two decades there have 
grown up many independent nations and autonomous churches. 

Today we look to our conferences and Church Assemblies for our 
own theology. If Christianity was introduced to the Pacific, and now 
missionaries are no longer major personnel in our churches, should they 
go and take with them what they introduced as the foreign Good News, 
or should it be known as existing Good News? 

My suggestion is that it should be made local. When it happened in 
time and history the Good News affected the whole world simultaneously. 
When Christ was born in Bethlehem and was crucified at Calvary, and 
when the Holy Spirit descended on the first day of Pentecost in 
Jerusalem the effectiveness of these events was immediate and 
simultaneous to every part and every people of the world. 

This Good News was already present before missionaries came to the 
Pacific. In other words, they did not have to bring these historical 
events in their suitcases! They only came to make known to us the Good 
News that was already here before they came! 

At the mouth of the Mississippi river, the force of the river goes for 
many miles into the ocean. A sailing boat was drifting near the land 
because there was no wind. After a few days the crew ran out of 
drinking water. They were panicking and desperate for water. Finally 
they saw a boat coming towards them; and they signalled to it that they 
needed drinking water. The other boat signalled back telling them to 
drop a bucket into the sea; it was fresh water! The Good News is uni¬ 
versal and timeless and its effectiveness is immediate and simultaneous. 

In contextualizing theology we look to our history, culture and 
customs to illustrate in the light of the Good News, what God is like and 
is doing to us in his saving acts of revelation and salvation. 

There are elements which are regional but their theology is universal. 
Christ was born a Jew, and He grew up in a Hebrew context. He 
illustrated in his parables many things which were regional and limited 
to his culture and environment, and yet the meanings and theological 
interpretation were universal: their catholicity can be proved relevant to 
the whole ecumenical community. 

He taught and illustrated that the Kingdom of Heaven is like 
mustard seeds. He knew about the animals of Palestine such as the 
sheep and the goats. He talked about vineyards, farmers and the 
housewives who hid leaven in the dough when making bread. He knew 
his Jewish history of liberation. He detected places where shoals of fish 
would come to find their food. He used metaphors like the good 
shepherd, and the secrets of life; and he even talked about the best kind 
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of yoke that farmers should use for ploughing. He used his 
environment to contextualize the ecumenicity and catholicity of 
theology. He lived and appreciated his Hebrew world as it was meant to 
be: suitable for the existence of total man in right relationship with his 
God;—not a Jewish (regional) God, but the one God (universal). 

If Jesus had grown up in a Pacific context He would have related his 
teaching to what we have in the Pacific: the coconut, yams and daro;^ 
the Pacific delicacies; the hibiscus and orchids; the Kava^ (Yangona) 
and betel nuts; and the celebrations of birth, marriage and death. 


Theology of Celebration 

♦ 

Our Pacific theology could be a theology of celebration. The co¬ 
operation of the community, the inclusiveness of the extended family, 
the sharing and caring for the old folks were characteristic of the Pacific 
people even before western individualism touched our shores. For 
example, every Maori tiki^ is characterized by the three fingers that 
represent the solidarity and unity of the community. If there is to be a 
marriage, or if there has been a death in the community, the host family 
starts off by bringing firewood and digging the ground for an ’umu 
(luvu)."^ There may be one or two pigs to start with. Before long the 
neighbours and relatives arrive with whatever they can afford to donate 
for the celebration. Then by the time the oven is ready to be covered, 
there is enough food for a feast fof the whole community. 

Now, applying this to theology; God in his celebration of giving (the 
Eucharist) made the first move by giving His only Son. The people 
respond with gifts of money, food, flowers, which contribute to a God/ 
Community celebration. God took the first step. He initiated the giving 
and the people were fed in praise and thanksgiving. 

The legendary origin of the Kava Ceremony in the Tongan context, 
was a plant that grew up over an ’umu in which the parents in their 
poverty had only a leper daughter to offer to the visiting royalty in their 
island. They killed their daughter and prepared for a presentation to 
the king. The king found out what had happened and especially about 
the daughter being a leper, so he instructed the couple not to disturb 
their ’umu, because it had become a sacrifice, but to report if a plant 
grew out of it. 

After some time, two plants grew out of it: one was sugar-cane, and 
the other a shrub. They took both plants and reported back to the king. 
The kava was crushed and mixed with water,^ and that constituted the 
Kava Ceremony. It is a memorial of a sacrificial love and loyalty to the 
king. The Kava Ceremony today is used to welcome and farewell 
people. It is used to seal an agreement for marriages, to symbolize for- 
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giveness between quarrels. The legend is regional but the catholicity of 
the theology symbolizes the death and resurrection events of the cross. 


Coconut Theology 

The coconut theology is another theology that can be identified in the 
Pacific. Everyone in the Pacific knows and literally lives on coconut. It 
is a tree of many uses, and a tree of life for Pacific islanders. If Jesus had 
giown up and lived in the Pacific, He could have added another 
identification of himself—I am the Coconut of Life. 

The tree itself has many uses, as drink, food, housing, shelter, fuel, 
mats, etc. Once it bears fruit it continues to bear fruit every year. The 
fruit is round and it has a tendency to roll down to the lowest possible 
level. When the coconut rolls down it rolls down with its many 
lifegiving possibilities. It rolls down with food, drink, husks, shells, 
money and industry. Sometimes it falls into the ocean and it floats to 
another island to take food etc. to the people there. It floats as long as 
there is life in the coconut. It has a protective shell and a soft kernel. It 
has eyes, a mouth and features like those of a human head. When one 
drinks from it one draws nourishment by ‘kissing’ it. In the coconut 
there are so many Biblical concepts. The fullness of time (kairos) is 
there. No one can push back the time when it will ripen, nor make it 
ripen any earlier: only at the fullness of time will it fall. 

Many people when they are late talk about Fijian time or Tongan 
time, but the best suggestion is to call it the Coconut time, for it does 
not matter whether one is early or late. The important thing is that the 
task is done and the mission fulfilled. 

The full Christology can be seen in the coconut. The Incarnation and 
the Virgin Birth is in the coconut. The full potential of new life is in the 
coconut and when it is ready (fullness) the new life breaks through in 
sprouts and, rooted in the soil, it grows towards heaven. There are 
glimpses of death and resurrection: “a seed must die in order to live.” 
At the end, the authorities forced Christ to the earth’s womb, intending 
to keep Him there with the Roman seal (power), and to say the end had 
come. But instead of the end they had expected, the shell cracked and 
resurrection took place. A new full-grown coconut came to its own. 

The concept of one Spirit could be illustrated by what we use in 
building houses. The whole structure is tied up with the sennet. We 
may use artistic designs, but the fact is that they are held together by 
only one string. The churches are held by only one string: the Holy 
Spirit. 

When we think of the Eucharist, the coconut is more relevant than 
the bread and wine. In the Hebrew context, the pilgrims had to use the 
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unleavened bread and wine, because they were simple to make and 
within their means to use. But, for the people of the Pacific, bread and 
wine are foreign and very expensive to import. The wheat and the 
grapes are two separate elements. The coconut has both the drink and 
the food from the same fruit, like the blood and flesh from the one and 
the same body of Christ. 

I am convinced that if Christ had grown up and lived in the Pacific, 
He would have used the coconut to represent the body which was 
bruised and crushed, and the juice for the blood as elements of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

1. Edible non-delicacies: daro is an edible tuber. 

2. Kava is a non-edible root, which when mashed up makes a milcjly narcotic drink. 
Yangona is a Fijian term for kava. 

3. A tiki is a carving of a god. 

4. An ‘umu (luvu) is an oven (underground). 

5. See note 2 above. 


Pacific Theology 

Josaia J. Rayawa 


Introduction 

I will first examine the two words, ‘pacific’ and ‘theology’. The first is 
related to man and his environment, and the second is related to God 
and man in all their known relations to each other. The word ‘pacific’ 
means: ‘To make or restore peace, conciliatory, appeasing, calm, 
peaceful, tranquil, and not warlike.’ Magellan, during his voyage 
around 1519-21, named this vast stretch of water between the west 
coast of America and the shores of Asia and Australia, the Pacific 
Ocean. The great sailor gave this name to the ocean because of its 
calmness, peacefulness, and tranquility. 


The Pacifiic 

The Pacific Ocean contains many different island groups as far to the 
north as Midway Island in the Hawaiian group, and as far south as the 
southern-most tip of New Zealand; to the west as far as the western 
coast of the Philippines, Indonesia and Australia, and to the east as far 
as Easter Island. 

The inhabitants and early settlers of these island groups of the Pacific 
Ocean originated from Asia. According to Professor Ron Crocombe, 
“the first people probably arrived about 50,000 years ago, moving from 
what is now Indonesia into the western part of New Guinea.”^ These 
migrants presumably arrived in extremely small numbers, at very long 
intervals oif time. They inhabited island groups out of choice or because 
of situational crisis. Many of them either escaped from their tribal foes 
or were blown away by unexpected contrary winds which died out. On 
the few occasions when they had females with them, new communities 
developed. 

These early settlers hved by hunting and gathering, which necessitated 
very large areas of land to support individuals—perhaps only one to 
three persons per square mile, according to Professor Crocombe. This 
trend continued from island group to island group and also included 
larger islands such as New Guinea, Australia and New Zealand to the 
south. 
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The above information shows the development and diversity of the 
differing cultures of these island groups and their respective social 
structures and accepted norms of society. The diversity resulting from 
the small size and relative isolation of each group is reflected in the fact 
that the 3,000,000 people of Melanesia, one of the three major groups of 
people inhabiting one part of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, speak 
between them over 1,000 languages. According to Crocombe, “Lin¬ 
guistic fragmentation is greater in Melanesia than anywhere else in the 
world; so much so that nearly one quarter of all the world’s languages is 
in Melanesia.”^ 

Out of this diversity of ancient migrants grew three major groups of 
people differing more or less in language, culture, religion and interest. 
These three groups are known as Polynesia, Micronesia ^nd Melanesia. 
According to Crocombe, “The boundaries between these three major 
culture areas, as elsewhere, are not precise, and there is a great deal of 
overlap.” These three distinct groups of people continued relatively 
small-scale societies, deriving their livelihood mainly from subsistence 
farming and organized mainly on the basis of relationship by blood and 
marriage. The following is a brief explanation of each of these three 
culture areas as described by Crocombe: 

‘Melanesia is by far the largest, and contains 95 per cent of the land 
and 66 per cent of the population of the Pacific islands. Diversity is 
the keynote in Melanesia, diversity of terrain and diversity of people. 
The main components are New Guinea (including West Irian and 
Papua New Guinea) with about 3,500,000 people, the Solomon 
Islands (202,000), the New Hebrides (110,000) and New Caledonia 
(132,000). 

Micronesia is a series of small islands lying mainly north of the 
equator. It contains only about 270,000 people, distributed between 
the Gilbert, Marshall, Caroline and Marianna Islands, as well as 
Nauru and Guam. Most people on Guam are directly or indirectly 
associated with the American military or with tourism. Many of 
them are not Micronesians. 

Despite distances, Polynesian cultures have much in common. 
The points of the Polynesia triangle are New Zealand at the bottom, 
Hawaii at the top and Easter Island in the far east. Within the 
triangle are Tonga, Samoa, Niue, Tuvalu, Tokelau, Cook Islands, 
Tahiti and other islands. The Polynesian population today is nearly 
one million, which is a little more than it was 200 years ago when 
Captain Cook arrived. Last century the populations fell drastically, 
mainly as a result of epidemics, but this century they have regained 
their former levels and are now increasing rapidly. 

Fiji can be regarded as part of Melanesia or Polynesia or both. The 
late Dr. Nayacakalou, a Fijian anthropologist, once joked that the 
bodies of Fijians are Melanesian but their cultures have more in 
common with Polynesia. Fiji has for centuries been a region of 
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contact and mixture between Pacific peoples. Indigenous Fijians 
now comprise only 44 per cent of the country’s 605,000 people. 
Indians, mostly third and fourth generation Fiji-born, comprise 50 
per cent. Family planning and emigration has led their proportion of 
Fiji’s population to reduce slightly. Culturally, they are anxiously 
ambivalent about how far to identify with Indian language, religion, 
and culture, and how far to identify with the politically dominant 
Fijians. Small numbers of Europeans, Chinese and other Pacific 
islands make up the remaining 6 per cent of this culturally diverse 
and challenging nation.’^ 

Later migrants began to arrive in the Pacific about 400 years ago with 
the expansion of European influence. Very briefly, like the whole 
process of expansion that has been going on in the Pacific for thousands 
of years, this expansion from Europe brought new peoples into contact, 
sometimes to mutual advantage. As a result harmonious relationships 
developed. Sometimes there was hostility and conflict. These migrants 
from Europe settled mostly in Australia and New Zealand because of 
similar environments. These two larger islands of the Pacific were 
previously settled by the Australian aborigines or indigenous people, 
and in New Zealand by the Maoris before the arrival of the European 
settlers. 

A closer observation of the new migrants from Asia during the last 
100 years shows that more Asians came to the islands of the Pacific than 
Europeans. Both in Fiji and Hawaii, the Asian has permanently 
outnumbered the indigenous people. 

“Pacific” can be defined briefly as: a community of peoples of 
different ethnic origin, mainly from Asia and Europe, inhabiting almost 
every island in the Pacific Ocean; deeply engrossed in their different 
cultures, social interests, languages, religions and ethnic identity;—that 
is, developing their respective nations/countries towards peace, progress 
and prosperity. 

When one enters the Pacific, one enters a community of diversity, of 
terrains, peoples, cultures, social structures and economic developments, 
languages and dialects, religious beliefs and ideology. The diversity of 
the Pacific represents its unique context where communication, 
whether secular or religious, must be received and interpreted. 


Theology 

The term ‘theology’ must be understood from its higher and broader 
meaning, rather than from its lower and narrower meaning. “Theology 
is what results when Christian believers apply Scripture to their life 
situation and work out what is true and relevant about God and His will 
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today for them,” according to Vinay Samuel and Chris Sugden/ 
Another source gives it as, ‘The science which treats of God and man in 
all their known relations to each other.’ Our theology should not be 
entirely the result of man’s experience on the one extreme, and on the 
other extreme based entirely on the Scripture without discovering the 
relevance of its teachings in this present day and age. Old and New 
Testament writings are not simply documents of human religion, but a 
historical process. This can only be understood if their historical 
context is recognized. We must therefore understand that God directs 
human history. He created man to glorify Himself by doing His will. 

He continues to uphold and govern all things by His providence. God 
is self-revealing. From the very beginning he has employed special 
means to acquaint men with His sovereign design.* God initially 
revealed His purposes for men’s lives through direct communication, or 
by means of dreams or visions. God furnished for men written records 
of His will for them in the course of history. Moses was instrumental in 
recording the primeval account of the creation and the development of 
human history to the time of his death. Men like Joshua and Samuel, to 
name a few, continued the good work until the close of the Old 
Testament era^ and the opening of the New one. The writers of both 
the Old and the New Testament tried their best as they were moved by 
the Holy Spirit to preserve for us a true and down-to-earth account of 
God’s dealing with mankind in history. Anything outside the Biblical 
narrative can be found in the Apocryphal books or in the writings of 
secular history. For our purposes, such facts are pre-supposed in a valid 
Biblical theology; and it is only upon such a basis that the aimlessness, 
uncertainty, and sin of the modern man can be resolved to a life of 
meaning and hope. 

God’s revelation of Himself, His will and purposes for men’s lives, 
came to us in the Gospel. This Gospel should be understood from the 
context of both the writers of the Scriptures and the receivers when 
they were written. The task of the Bible interpreters for the modern 
man is to communicate and apply effectively a message of hope based 
on the Biblical narrative which should be relevant to his own context. 


Follow New Testament Pattern 

Our goal is to establish in the field of labour a strong national church 
patterned after the New Testament Church. 

A careful investigation of the declaration made by the Lord Jesus 
Christ in Matthew 16:18 will reveal that He did not localize church 
mission or set its limits. He simply said, “I will build my Church—even 
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the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” This means church mission 
can happen anywhere, and the limit is the world. 

In the Great Commission, Jesus said when you go, do two things: 

Preach and Baptize —This word ‘preach’ is translated from the Greek 
verb ‘euaggelizo’—to evangelize. This is what really did happen on the 
day of Pentecost and throughout the history of the church of the first 
century. 

On the day of Pentecost Peter preached to the multitude. The result 
of his preaching was that 3,000 souls were saved, baptized and were 
added to the church, bringing the membership total to 3,120. After the 
healing of the lame man, a big crowd gathered and Peter again took the 
opportunity to preach to them. The result was another 5,000 souls 
believed and were added to the membership roll, bringing the total 
membership up to 8,120. 

We find after the 5,000 people were saved that the disciples, 
especially Peter and John, were threatened by the high priest and his 
council not to preach or teach again in the name of Jesus. But they 
gave them this answer: “Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. For we cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard.” Luke went on to say 
that after they reported the matter to the church, the believers prayed 
with one accord for strength and for divine intervention. After they 
prayed, the Bible tells us, “the place was shaken where they were 
assembled together; and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
they spoke the word of God with boldness” (Acts 4:31). Chapter 5 
records the consequence of Ananaias’ and Sapphira’s sin, and the many 
signs wrought among the people by the apostles. Chapter 5:14 records 
that, “Believers were the more added to the Lord, multitudes both men 
and women.” It seems at this point the church membership grew by 
leaps and bounds and that counting became impossible. In Chapter 6:2, 
to solve the problem which arose among the believers, “The twelve 
called the multitude of the disciples unto them.” This passage proves 
again that it was impossible to record the number of people that were 
added to the church. 

At this point the emphasis of church mission changes from local 
church mission to extended church mission. Up to this time the 
philosophy of church mission in Jerusalem was always selfish. It seems 
the emphasis is “in Jerusalem first.” After all Jesus was for the Jews. 
Why bother about the Gentiles (foreign mission)? The Jewish Chris¬ 
tians in Jerusalem, in doing this, do not realize that they were directly 
disobeying the Great Commission which commanded them to go into 
all the world, beginning both in Jerusalem and in Judea and in Samaria 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth (Matthew 28:19; Mark 16:15; 
Acts 1:8). These Christians in Jerusalem enjoyed the growth experienced. 
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but lost the vision of the saving of the unreached abroad. God help us, 
during this revival, in which we are presently enjoying tremendous 
church growth, that we may not fall in the footsteps of the selfish 
Jerusalem Christians. 

To counteract the Jewish believers’ self-centredness, God used Saul 
as a catalyst for extended church mission. After the death of Stephen, 
Saul was found persecuting the church. This very act of Saul caused the 
believers to scatter all over the neighbouring cities and villages. The 
Bible says, “Therefore they that scattered abroad went everywhere 
preaching (euaggelizo) the word.” Churches were established as a direct 
result of the preaching of the scattered believers (Acts 8:4). They 
travelled as far as Phoenicia, Cyprus and Antioch, preaching the Word. 
Men from Cyprus and Cyrene when they came to Antioch, spoke to the 
Crecians, preaching the Lord Jesus. Acts 11:21 says, “And the hand of 
the Lord was with them: and a great number believed, and turned unto 
the Lord.” From this point on the Holy Spirit used this pattern in order 
to accomplish the purpose and the mission of the church. 

Chapter 13 records the beginning of the extension of the church to 
Asia Minor and the surrounding metropolitan cities and as far as 
Greece, as we can find in the record of Paul’s three missionary journeys. 
If the apostles and the Jewish Christians were not forced to extend the 
mission of the church from Jerusalem to other parts of the then known 
world, most of the countries of the world today would still be enjoying 
cannibalism—including Europe, the British Isles, North and South 
America, etcetera. The apostles and the Jewish believers finally came 
out from that self-centredness. Once they caught the vision their 
outlook changed, and from then on the command was always, ‘‘both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth.” Let us not be guilty of being found localized in our 
outlook as far as church mission is concerned. Oswald J. Smith said, 
“Let us seek the extension of God’s Kingdom worldwide.” 

Teaching —This ministry is part and parcel of the preaching ministry. 
One cannot go without the other. Dr. Robert Schuller uses the 
metaphor of the body of Christ as our pattern: 

The Church—Minds through which Christ can think, hearts 
through which Christ can love, and hands through which Christ can 
help; The Body—^People; Circulatory System—Evangelism; Skeleton 
—Christian Education.’ 

The Book of Acts specifically points out that the believers continued 
steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine (Acts 2:42). The new converts need 
the sincere milk of the word to be able to grow unto maturity (I Peter 
2:2). Paul advised Timothy saying, “And the things that thou has heard 
of me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men. 
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who shall be able to teach others also” (11 Timothy 2:2). Amongst the 
ministry gifts, teaching is also listed for the edification of the body in 
bringing it “unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ,” 
(Ephesians 4:11-13; Romans 12:6-8,1 Corinthians 12:28). Jesus said in 
the Great Commission, “Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and, lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world” (Matthew 28:19-20). His assurance to be with us always, 
even unto the end of the world, gives us world-wide church mission 
perspective. 

In John 4:35 we find Jesus reminding His disciples concerning the 
harvest, “Lift your eyes and look on the fields; for they are white 
already to harvest.” There is a cultural implication here which I want to 
relate concerning internal and extended church mission. By internal 
mission, I mean a local church mission limited to its local community. 
By extended church mission, I mean mission extending from the local 
church to the neighbouring cities in the same country, and also 
reaching out to the foreign countries of the world: in other words, to 
home and foreign fields. 

In the Fiji Islands, it is customary for parents, while eating, to 
encourage their children to refrain from eating with heads bowed all the 
time. One who is accustomed to eat with his or her head bowed is 
considered selfish. A Fijian is expected to invite and share his meal with 
someone who might happen to pass by. During meal hours doors are 
always open for this purpose. In general, a Fijian is expected to be 
aware and minister to the needs of others even though one does not 
have enough to make ends meet. 

There is a spiritual truth we can learn from the above cultural 
background. The disciples at this point were concerned primarily with 
their physical needs which caused them to lose the vision of the spiritual 
needs of others. They are like those Fijian children who like to eat with 
their heads bowed all the time and do not care to invite and share the 
delicious food they are enjoying with other people. 

It seems Jesus is saying to the church, “Lift up your heads, look on 
the fields; for they are white already for harvest.” Let us not selfishly 
concentrate on investing all our efforts and God-given potentials in the 
small corner of the field we are working on, and with pride inviting 
others to see what we are doing. 

If we will note carefully in John 4:35, Jesus was referring to fields 
(plural). Jesus was not referring to a particular field, that is, Jerusalem 
or to the Jews only. He was thinking of the different fields of the world. 
Before Jesus ascended to heaven. He commissioned the disciples to go 
and teach “all nations”; “go ye into all the world”; “in Jerusalem, and 
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in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth” 
(Matthew 28:19; Mark 16:15; Acts 1:8). Church mission should be 
extended from the local church to the national, and to the foreign fields 
of the world at the same time. In the commission given in Acts 1:8, our 
emphasis should focus on the word ‘both" which in the context of the 
verse means ‘at the same time.’ 

A daily schedule for the Church Growth Convention of the 
Assemblies of God Churches in 1978, listed names of different speakers 
who focused their anointed lectures on the mission of the church. 
However, not enough emphasis was made, if any, on the extension of 
church missions worldwide. The Biblical concept is not ‘to Jerusalem 
first’, but “both (or at the same time) in Jerusalem, and . . . unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.” , 


An Analysis of the Great Commission 

Jesus said to the disciples, “Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all 
nations . . . Teaching them to observe whatsoever I have commanded 
you ...” The word that needs our attention is “nations”, because it 
reveals the destiny of the Gospel. We are to go out from where we are 
and enter every known human society of the world with the Gospel. 
The New Webster Dictionary defines the word ‘nations’ as follows: ‘A 
people inhabiting a certain extent of territory, and united by common 
political institutions; an aggregation of persons speaking the same or a 
cognate language; a federation of Indian tribes; a division of students in 
some universities according to their place of birth . . .’ 

When we relate the above definitions to the island nations of the 
Pacific, we are immediately confronted with a community of diversity 
as mentioned earlier, for example, peoples, cultures, languages and 
dialects, social structures and economies, religions, educational systems 
and charitable institutions which can in many ways pose a threat or 
hindrance to the Gospel. 

Our responsibility as prescribed by the Great Commission is not only 
to gain entrance into the different nations of the world, but also to 
penetrate every homogeneous group of peoples in each nation of the 
world. Homogeneous here does not necessarily mean people of the 
same origin only: it can also refer to classifications of professions, 
interests; high, middle and low class citizens; religions, beliefs, 
etcetera. 

In referring to a homogeneous group of peoples, we may pose the 
question, “What is a people?” Edward R. Dayton defines a people as “a 
significantly large sociological grouping of individuals who perceive 
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themselves to have a common affinity for one another because of their 
shared language, religion, ethnicity, residence, occupation, class or 
caste, situation, or combinations of these. 

For example, in Fiji we have a Samoan-speaking community, a 
Kiribati-speaking community, a Tongan-speaking community and a 
Rotuman-speaking community. Within the Indian community, we 
have Muslims, Hindus and Christians. These can be grouped together 
by class or caste (in the case of Hindus) or a combination of both. The 
indigenous Fijians can be seen as one, identified by a common dialect or 
grouped by their confederacy or vanua. They can be identified by their 
individual dialect, for example, the people of Kubuna, the people of 
Burebasaga, the people of Caumatalevu or Macuata, the people of 
Cakaunitabua or Bua. Within each confederacy different groupings of 
peoples can be identified by, for example, xhtixyavusa or clan, mataqali 
or sub-clan, tokatoka or sub-lineage or extended family. 

The above facts will lead us to the second question, “How do we 
reach them?” We can reach them through their need, that is, “By 
trying to know them as God knows them, by attempting to meet their 
need as they see it, by communicating the saving power of Jesus Christ 
in their language and in their cultural understanding and in terms of 
where they are,” according to Edward R. Dayton.^ 

An erroneous evangelistic assumption that has been held for years is 
that one should have a solution and then look for a problem, on the 
assumption that there is one particular evangelistic method that is 
effective in every setting. We all know that this is impossible, because 
God has not ordained it so. God’s great love for people is expressed 
through Jesus’ willingness to accept people—whoever they are and 
wherever He finds them. Jesus prayed, “As thou hast sent me into the 
world, even so I have also sent them into the world,” (John 17:18 Kjv). 
We are commanded to penetrate every human society in all the nations 
of the world with the Gospel. 

Let us look at a few selected areas of concern which might pose a 
threat or hindrance to the communication of the Good News when we 
come in contact with a particular group of people. 


Culture 

Some evangelicals have taken an extremely negative stand against 
culture without having a proper understanding of it. Maria Sovu’s 
report on culture in a Sunday School discussion at Calvary Temple, 
Suva, Fiji, is a good example of this: 

‘Why I Believe that Culture is a Hindrance 
to the Spreading of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
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Introduction 

Culture: What is culture—Artistic and other activities of the mind and the 
works produced by these. I assume the word ‘^culture'’ originates from the 
word cult, for the word ''cult” clearly describes our form of culture or 
tradition. 

The meaning of cult— A group of people believing in a particular system 
of religious worship with its special customs and ceremonies. 

Tradition: The passing down of opinions, beliefs, practices, customs, 
etcetera, from the past to the present, especially by word of mouth or practice. 

Firstly, in successfully fulfilling the command I have been given to do, I 
must always have in mind that I am involved in a spiritual warfare in which 
I am just an instrument (Eph 6:12). 

Secondly, before the coming of the Gospel or church to our islands, we had 
our own culture with its special customs and ceremonies which were directed 
towards the worshipping of our own traditional gods or Kalou-Vu. These 
gods were said to be in the forms of creatures, for example :— 

Degei—form of a snake; 

Dakuwaqa—form of a shark; 

Bulou ni Ceva—form of an octopus; 

Mataiwalu—form of a dog; 

Lewatumomo—form of a crab; 

There are special items used or used to be used in worshipping these gods. In 
the ceremonies, theyaqona is the main drink. Withoutyaqona (grog), the god 
will not speak to the people. The priest is to drink theyaqona for the gods and 
the gods or god will send his message to the people through the priest. 

I will not go into detail about it, but I strongly believe that there is a 
supernatural force behind this culture which can hinder the command or the 
carrying out of the mission given to us Christian soldiers to carry out for our 
Lord. 

If we do not have the power from God or His Holy Spirit dwelling within 
us, surely the devil will find a way to hinder the Gospel through our culture or 
tradition. 

Please all turn with me to the Book of Romans, Chapter 1:18-32, . . .' 


Comment 

We must remember that a thorough understanding of the meaning of 
culture is a pre-requisite for effectively communicating God’s Good 
News to a different people-group. The most basic procedure of 
understanding culture is first of all to appreciate one’s own. 

What is culture anyway? Is there any scriptural base for it? How did 
it begin? In answer to these basic questions, David J. Hesselgrave said. 
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with the great ‘ultimate’ questions of reality which are seldom asked, 
but for which culture provides its most important answers. 

Kwast states that the “understanding of world view as the core of 
every culture explains the confusion many experience at the level of 
beliefs. One’s own world view provides a system of beliefs which are 
reflected in one’s actual values and behaviour. Sometimes a new or 
competing system of beliefs is introduced, but the world view remains 
unchallenged and unchanged, so value and behaviour reflect the old 
belief system. Sometimes people who share the Gospel cross-culturally 
fail to take the problem of world view into account, and are therefore 
disappointed by the lack of genuine change their efforts produce. 

It is true that within the framework of non-Christian life, customs 
and practices serve idolatrous tendencies and drive a person away from 
God. The Christian life takes them in hand and turns them in an 
entirely different direction. Even though in external form there is much 
that resembles past practices, in reality everything has become new. 
The old in essence passed away and the new has come. Christ takes the 
life of a people in His hands: He renews and re-establishes the distorted 
and deteriorated. He fills each thing, each word and each practice with 
a new meaning and gives it a new direction. 

In our efforts to evangelize the Pacific, we cannot afford to stay above 
the culture line and deal only with matters of the soul. If we do, our 
effort is as hopeless as is the effort of the social scientist to eliminate 
God from his world and explain Christianity in cultural terms only. 
We cannot communicate without concerning ourselves with culture 
because communication is inextricable from culture. Christ entered the 
context of the peoples of His day and dwelt among them. So 
propositional truth must have a cultural incarnation to be meaningful. 
Although Christianity is supracultural in its origin and truth, it is 
cultural in its application. 


Language 

In the same Sunday School class at Calvary Temple, Suva, Fiji, 
Saimoni Lutu presented a report on language entitled: 

‘Language May be a Barrier to the Propagation of the Gospel.’ 

Lutu underlined the fact that the most effective way of overcoming the 
language barrier, in the propagation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, is to 
learn the language of the peoples to whom we wish to witness. His 
report dealt mainly with the material language or vernacular of different 
groups of people. Evangelists and cross-cultural missionaries should 
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The Bible teaches that God is watching over us even in our mother's 
womb. God places great importance on our lives, both spiritual and physical, 
even before we are bom. The body is tmly a remarkable creation. 

The physical body is given by God as a vehicle for serving Him on earth. 
It has been created specifically to glorify Him. Therefore, it functions as a 
temple, which is consistent with the Bible's teaching. 

'Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in 

you, which ye have of God, and ye are not your own?' 

(1 Corinthians 6:19) 

When we honour and care for our bodies, we honour God. When we abuse 
and damage our bodies, we dishonour God. Therefore, we must work 
diligently to take care of our bodies. That requires s^lf-discipline, a 
disturbing word for most people because it seems so hard to attain. One 
definition of discipline is ^training that results in self-control, character, and 
orderly conduct.' It is significant that self-control is a fruit of the Spirit. God 
desires that we have self-control, and He will provide it as we walk with the 
Spirit. Self-discipline guides the body away from things that would destroy it 
and toward things that will strengthen it. Self-discipline ensures that the 
body gets enough exercise, does not eat too much, and gets plenty of rest. It 
overcomes excesses and brings moderation into our lives. Christian self- 
discipline prevents abuse of our bodies which will hurt our service to God. 

Like so many other things, self-discipline comes through a process that 
begins with making a decision to be disciplined for the sake of being obedient 
to God. When that decision is made, God provides the power to follow 
through. All He waits for is a ‘‘made-up" mind. We are in a struggle 
between the flesh and the spirit. The goal of self-discipline will only be 
attained as we feed our spiritual lives and deprive our sinful nature. That 
takes time, hard work, and commitment. But it will happen. 

The body is a precious temple. Temples are made first as places of worship. 
Recognizing that, we must be sure that worship takes place within our 
bodies. The body must exalt and give praise to God in order to function as it 
was intended. Our bodies are the special place reserved for the Holy Spirit to 
live in. We must refrain from doing anything which might mar that dwelling 
place. 

‘Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 

of God.' 

(1 Corinthians 10:31) 

We must train our bodies to accept that goal in life. Running the spiritual 
race of life requires that we train our bodies and enter into a rigorous 
programme of discipline, exercise, proper diet and practice. We begin the 
race at conversion. Our racing strategy is found in the Bible. The more we 
obey the Word of God, the better we run. Jesus Christ serves as our coach. 
We talk with Him and read His words of advice and encouragement. And, 
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institutions and urged that Christians need to be educated to know the 
roles of different institutions—whether rehgious, academic or charitable. 
Christian institutions or agencies should not take the place of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is the giver of eternal life. Joining one of them 
without confessing Jesus as Lord and Saviour is like becoming a 
member of a social club without any spiritual or eternal benefits. 

‘How Institutions Hinder the Spreading of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 

The term ‘Hnstitution” is defined as an organization or establishment erected 
to promote some public objective(s). Thus, an educational institution is an 
organization which promotes some objective(s) which enhances the expansion 
of knowledge, zuhereas the religious or church institution is^ an organization 
which promotes some kind of spiritual objective. 

I shall discuss first how religious institutions or church organizations 
hinder the spreading of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, before commenting on 
how educational institutions hinder the spreading of the Gospel. 

Religious Institutions (Organizations) 

Some well-known religious organizations in Fiji are the Bible Society of the 
South Pacific, Scripture Union, Campus Crusade for Christ, Christian 
Fellowship and Child Evangelism Fellowship of Fiji. 

In addition, each denomination has its own institution or organization 
which promotes or fosters their identity in religious circles. 

Some of these religious institutions teach methods of spreading the Gospel, 
supply tracts and gospel reading material and also train Christians to spread 
the Gospel. Some provide opportunities to have fellowship with other 
Christians in order to fertilize our spiritual growth. Some men and women 
have come to know the Lord and their lives have been changed through these 
organizations. 

Although many Christians know the functions of these religious organiza¬ 
tions, many laymen know nothing about them. 

Laymen are 'uneducated^ innocent people who either know nothing of 
these religious organizations or are humble, friendly, church-going people 
who are receptive to new ideas and new beliefs. 

Not only have some come to know Jesus Christ as their personal Lord and 
Saviour through these institutions, but they are also encouraged to maintain 
their walk with the Lord through reading the Scriptures, praying and having 
fellowship with other believers. 

On the other hand, some laymen see these religious institutions as 
denominations or religions themselves. They are confused because they tie or 
link an institution with a denomination although that organization may state 
that it is an inter-denominational institution. For example, some link the 
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In every level of society, education takes place. From the six-year-old 
child to the prominent member of society, all are being educated. In January 
1986 all the Prime Ministers df Commonwealth countries met together and 
shared ideas about their respective leadership in their countries. Thus, ever 
since we were bom into this world, we were being ‘educated'. This process 
will continue until the day we die. Every day brings new ideas. Since society 
'advances', training is needed for this advancement. 

Although we send our children to school with the hope of enhancing their 
knowledge, what we do not see is that he or she is sometimes being taught and 
influenced with certain principles that are totally against the Christian's 
belief in God. He or she is vulnerable to the adoption of certain attitudes, 
life-styles, false values which sometimes make our children turn their back on 
God. Even in Fiji, high school students have been receptive to new, fashio¬ 
nable ideas which have been successful in making them instruments of modern¬ 
ism. High school students have been very good at adopting what we call the 
latest ‘craze', which is a kind of self identity in this ever-changing world. 

Rev. Daniel Mastapha, said, “Young people today are losing their faith, 
identity and direction. They confuse material things with God." Sometimes 
they put non-living or living things before God. This is “idol worship." They 
may admire a group, an actor or a singer. Sometimes they idolize these people 
like gods. They value these things as more important than God. But they do 
not realize that God is the one who has the absolute value of life and this 
value is eternal. Romans 12:2 says that “we are not to conform ourselves to 
the standards of this world but to be transformed inwardly by a complete 
change of mind. Then we will be able to know the will of God—what is good 
and pleasing to him and is perfect." Daniel Mastapha elaborated by saying, 
“When you have Jesus at the right place priorities will be right, faith 
will be right, identity will be right and direction will be right." 

Certain crazes and latest fashion haircuts, suits and slang have been 
introduced to us from the West through what I call ‘outside hours education.' 

Surprisingly, education in higher institutions has made men atheists. In 
addition, education has denounced God. Some of the principles that 
university students stand for mock our faith and hinder the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The following examples support my hypothesis. 

Higher education explains things scientifically without the concept of God. 
Creation is ‘built' by Charles Darwin in an attempt to explain nature 
scientifically. What Christians should see is that these theorists, scientists and 
scholars are trying to ignore God's creation. Secondly, they are trying to 
devalue God by creating Him equal with other well-known figures of history. 

Science tries to explain the existence of the world and all its contents 
whereas the Arts try to study society and explain how people (who are the 
components of society) develop through changing times. 

Sociology nullifies the Bible and the God we serve. For example, there are 
two philosophical ideas in Sociology—idealism and materialism. 
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/ conclude with several reflections of Herbert W. Armstrong concerning 
modem education. “Evolution, the atheisfs explanation of a creation, is the 
basic concept on which modem education has been built.”Modem 
education is a mixture of tmth, error, fact and fable. It has been based on 
false, erroneous, untrue foundations. The supposedly educated of this 
world—even the great minds—have absorbed false knowledge. They have 
been trained in false approaches to knowledge. Almost always, error is based 
on false assumed premises or hypotheses taken for granted, never questioned 
and, of course, unproved. The 'educated' minds have been filled with such 
false hypotheses. They have allowed a false sense of values to flood their 
minds. 

Thus, although education is good, spiritually speaking, certain principles 
that education stands for hinder the Gospel of Jesus Christ.' 


Comment 

Education has its place in the promotion of the Kingdom of God. Moses 
was educated in all the wisdom of Egypt, Luke was a Gentile physician 
and possibly one of the converts of Paul who consecrated his life to the 
Lord and became one of the gospel writers. Luke’s gospel was the 
result of diligent research which would be able to stand in any court of 
law today without defeat. Zenas the lawyer and Apollos the orator were 
also good examples of people who consecrated their academic genius to 
the Lord Jesus and became faithful and effective communicators of the 
Good News. Paul wrote: “And be not conformed to this world: but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what 
is that good, and acceptable, and perfect, will of God” (Romans 12: 
1-2). Education can be an effective tool in the master’s hand if it is 
placed in proper perspective. 


True Evangelism Begins With Power 

Prayer is part and parcel of evangelism. Any evangelistic effort that is 
not born of prayer demonstrates humanistic dependence or a confession 
which says, “We can do it without you, God!” This is one of the main 
causes of our ineffectiveness. It seems that evangelicals love to major on 
other related components of evangelism except prayer. Prayer has been 
preached, taught, sung about and generally extolled in every Christian 
church without really being practised in any particularly great degree. 

Lack of prayer produces lack of power. Most of the senior pastors in 
Korea appoint themselves to lead the early 4.30 am or 5.30 am prayer 
meetings in every church. If asked why they do this, according to Peter 
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Wagner, their answers are typically short and direct—“Because that’s 
where the power is!” they would say. They are convinced that without 
prayer their spirits cannot function well. They need a daily intake of 
prayer power just as their bodies need a daily intake of food.^® 

If the purpose of this consultation is to find out how most we can 
effectively and urgently communicate the Good News of Jesus Christ to 
the peoples of the Pacific, then prayer is a must. The Lord Jesus was 
successful in His earthly ministry because He was a praying evangelist. 
When we open the Book of Acts, we find the 120 praying before the 
promise of the Holy Spirit was given (Acts 1:13,14). On that notable 
day of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, the scripture says, “. . . they 
were all with one accord in one place” (Acts 2:1), no doubt praying. 
Towards the end of chapter two, Luke recorded the following, “And 
they continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine, and fellowship, and 
in breaking of bread, and in prayer” (Acts 2:42). 

When they were threatened by the Jewish leaders and told not to 
preach or teach again in the name of Jesus, “they went to their company 
and reported all that the chief priests and elders had said unto them. 
When they heard all that, they lifted up their voice with one accord to 
God . . . And when they had prayed, the place was shaken where they 
were assembled together . . . and they spoke the word of God with 
boldness” (Acts 4:23-31). Out of this prayer meeting came Stephen, 
the first Christian martyr who defended the faith. His audience “were 
cut to the heart”, rejected the message, and stoned Stephen to death. 
Stephen’s last words before he was ushered into the presence of the 
Lord were not of preaching but of praying, “. . . Lord Jesus receive my 
spirit . . . Lord, lay not this sin to their charge ...” (Acts 7:1-60). 

When Peter was imprisoned, the believers prayed for his deliverance 
(Acts 12:12). Before the beginning of the first missionary journey, the 
believers ministered, fasted and prayed before the Holy Spirit spoke 
(Acts 13:1-3). All through his missionary journeys, Paul and his 
companion encountered persecution and difficult situations up to the 
very point of death. They rose above them and became more than 
conquerors. Prayer was the force which undergirded them in all adverse 
circumstances. 

We cannot improve on this Biblical principle if we are to reach the 
unreached of the Pacific. In the Acts of the Apostles, we find three 
undisputed results of effective prayer: first, the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit—Divine Supernatural endowment; secondly, salvation of sinners 
—multitudes of people believing and turning to the Lord; thirdly, 
miracles—supernatural manifestations of God’s power which minis¬ 
tered to the needs of the people. 

The power of prayer shook the world of the first century as Paul and 
his companion reached Thessalonica with the Good News which caused 
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the Jews that did not believe to say, “These that have turned the world 
upside down are come hither also” (Acts 17:6). Can this be said of us 
today? Prayerlessness is one of the deadly sins Christians are 
committing today. We are paying the price of our prayerlessness: our 
churches are empty, juvenile delinquency is rampant, the divorce rate 
is on the increase, heathenism with its evil practices is being revived, 
ungodly intellectuals with their human philosophies are taking the 
upper hand in our universities, non-Christian religions are claiming 
that there is no difference between their religions and Christianity, 
many so-called Christian pulpits today are merely preaching the social 
gospel, and because of this churches are more social clubs than 
evangelistic centres. 

We must pray for a mighty move of God by His Spirit in the different 
island nations of the Pacific, in the different cultures and social groups 
and in the different unreached peoples like the Kuo and the Arere of 
Malaita in the Solomon Islands. Paul said, “I am debtor both to the 
Greeks and to the Barbarians; both to the wise and to the unwise” 
(Romans 1:14). For that matter, we are debtors to the unreached 
peoples of the Pacific. The fields of the Pacific are white already to 
harvest. Let us pray for the Lord of the harvest to send more labourers 
into the fields (John 4:35 & Luke 10:2). 


Mission Power 

Both our cultural and our evangelistic mandate originated in the 
beginning. Our cultural mandate was given after God created Adam 
and Eve. He said, “Be faithful and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it: and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth” 
(Genesis 1:28). As human beings, we are made in the image of God and 
we are held accountable for the well-being of God’s creation. In the 
New Testament we are told to love our neighbours as ourselves. The 
concept of the neighbour as illustrated by the good Samaritan includes 
not only those of our own race or culture or religious group, but all 
humanity. We are to do good deeds to others, .whether it be the 
individual or society as a whole. It is our Biblical duty and God-given 
cultural mandate. 

Our evangelistic mandate is also first seen in the Garden of Eden. For 
a period of time, whenever God went to the garden, Adam and Eve 
were waiting for Him, and they had fellowship. But sin entered into the 
picture and when next God came down to the garden, Adam and Eve 
were nowhere to be found. Fellowship had been broken and humans 
separated from God. God’s nature was illuminated and made clear with 
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the fim words that came out of God’s mouth. “Adam, where art thou?” 

He immediately began seeking A am. , finding men and 
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some of the main reasons for our retardation. 

The keynote address pointed out that after many centuries of mission 
work, no more than three per cent of people in Asia have become 
followers of Christ. The speaker attributed this to the fact that the 
symbolic references which have accompanied the proclamation of the 
gospel have been foreign to the cultural reality and social experiences of 
the hearers. According to the speaker, “When we look around ... we 
find in too many instances church activities which are not congruent 
with the local situation, liturgies that express the gospel in another 
culture, an irrelevant architecture, foreign art form and music.” We 
should confess that this is an area that needs our attention and 
immediate action. 

Another area of concern is the indifferent attitude we have towards 
the power made available to us at Pentecost. Jesus said before He 
ascended to heaven, “. . . Ye shall receive power after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth” (Acts 1:8). Our Lord knew the difficulties we would 
face in trying to fulfil this great mission. He saw to it that we were not 
left without Divine help. 

It is for our benefit that He should return to the Father for without 
His return, the Helper could not come. The Helper is the Holy Spirit 
Himself. He is the one sent to come and to walk alongside or with us. 
He is to give us power to perform mighty works, inherent power, 
explosive and contagious power that is stronger than nuclear power. It 
is power that is capable of seizing a lost sinner from the claws of the 
devil and transferring him to the Kingdom of God. 

He is sent also to give us the ability to perform according to God’s 
will. Human ability and know-how are inadequate in themselves. We 
are easily discouraged and burdened when we are confronted with 
difficult situations and workloads that are far greater than our human 
strength can match. In the Old Testament, we find Zerubbabel faced 
with a similar situation. He almost gave up, but the word of the Lord 
came to him, “Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit saith the 
Lord of hosts” (Zechariah 4:6). 

He is also sent to give us authority over the power of the enemy. Yes, 
we are not merely fighting against human agencies. As Paul stated, 
“. . .we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places (or places of authority).” In order to 
counter the evil forces that are trying to hinder the advancement of the 
gospel, we need to take advantage of this provision of authority that is 
available to us. 

Our Lord specifically told the disciples to wait for the Divine 
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endowment of power before they ever tried to go out into all nations of 
the world: . I send the promise of the Father upon you: but tarry ye 

in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power from on high 
(Luke 24:49). We should realize the fact that our combined human 
effort is no match for that of our arch enemy, the devil. Educating the 
people with our church creed, rules, fundamentals, and dogma will not 

do the job. . o • t i 

Peter Wagner told of an experience by a missionary m Sri Lanka witn 

a Calvinistic background. He explained to the Sri Lankan people the 
five points of Calvinism. In reply the people often asked, “What are the 
issues?” Pastors and missionaries were scratching where people ^id not 
itch. The same response would be received from an Assemblies of God 
missionary after explaining the sixteen fundamental truths of the 
church organization to the people of Sri Lanka. 

We need more than the knowledge of what our different church 
organizations stand for. Our individual or combined effort for world 
evangelization should be characterized by the supernatural power ot the 
early Christian believers when they went forth preaching the word. 
Jesus said, “. . . these signs shall follow them that believe: they shall 
cast out devils, they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up 
serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover” (Mark 16:17-18). 
“And they went forth, and preaching everywhere, the Lord working 
with them confirming the word with signs following.” (Mark 16:20). 

The Book of Acts records the extent of the area covered by the Holy 
Spirit-empowered believers as a period of 28 years, from ad 32 to ad 60. 
Paul reminded the Thessalonian believers about how the gospel first 
came to them. He said, “For our gospel came not to you by word only, 
but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance; as ye 
know what manner of men we were among you for your sake. And ye 
became followers of us, and of the Lord, having received the word in 
much affliction, with the joy of the Holy Ghost” (1 Thess. 1:5-7). 

Thessalonica became the centre of evangelism throughout Macedonia 
and Achaia in a short period of time. Paul continued, “For from you 
sounded out the word of the Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia, 
but also in every place your faith to God-ward is spread abroad” (1 Thess. 
1:8). “For they themselves show us what manner of entering in we had 
unto you, and how ye turned to God from idols to serve the living and 

true God.” . . r i u ^ 

Acts 17:2 records that Paul stayed in Thessalonica for only about 

three weeks. How was this possible? It was possible only through the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Yes, let us put aside our petty differences and 
take hold of the Divine provision that is available to us for effective 
evangelization of the unreached peoples of the Pacific. 
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We must realize the fact that each evangelical church organization, 
Pentecostal or non-Pentecostal, has a particular role to fulfil in the body 
of Christ for the advancement of the Gospel. Let us be open-minded 
and try to accept and learn from one another anything that might add to 
the effectiveness of our individual ministry. Let us grow from spiritual 
immaturity to spiritual maturity and acknowledge one another. 

We need to be much in prayer, seeking God’s revelation and 
guidance. We need to have a vision of God, of ourselves, and of others. 
Isaiah did not realize his unworthiness and sin until he saw the vision of 
the Lord. He did not realize the needs for others until he had a vision of 
his own needs. And when he had the vision for others he was able 
boldly to say, “Here am I; send me” (Isaiah 6:1-8). 
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Djiniyini Gondarra 


Bishop Fulton, the Roman Catholic theologian, addressed an audience, 
both black and white in 1955 in the Propaganda College in Rome, with 
these words; “God has played long enough on the white man’s notes. 
Now he’s going to play on the black man’s notes.” 

Though this statement may not sound enough for a theological 
argument, to me it does speak and challenge the western church and 
tradition, to know and understand that Christian theology does speak to 
our cultural context. To me as a black theologian, God is black as much 
as he is white. Because he speaks our language, knows our cultures, and 
he made this land on which we live and which we now enjoy. 

If I am to have my true identity before God you cannot lock nae into 
your ways. You must give me freedom to be me. He treats me in just 
the same way as He treats you. He has the same concern for the 
Aboriginal as He does for the white (Balanda). He has no favourites. 
We have inspired truth about equality in the Scriptures. In Amos 9.7 
we read, 

‘People of Israel, I think as much of the people of Sudan as I do of 
you. I brought the Philistines from^ Crete and the Syrians from Kir, 
just as I brought you from Egypt.’ 

And also we find in Acts 10:34—35 

‘Peter began to speak: “I now realise that it is true that God treats 
everyone on the same basis, whoever fears him, no matter what race 
he belongs to.” ’ 

So the spiritual revival among Aboriginal people is a turning point. 
We no longer see hifh as a white man’s God, or the (^d that the 
missionaries brought to us. He is our God who has lived with us in our 
history. And not only in history, but he is living with us now in the 
person of the Holy Spirit. He has given us the vision for the Aboriginal 
church to think and theologise the Gospel in the language and culture of 
the people. 

One Aboriginal Christian said, 

‘Sacred totem brings many clans together in songs and ceremonies. 
The world was created full of totems in all the countries. God made 
the original totem with his power, and his power comes to me 
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through the totem. The totem comes first before money or any other 
Western values. For me and my people, totem is the number one 
key, because it contains laws and teaching, which we Aboriginals call 
“rom” and “dalkarra.”’ 

English-speaking people call those in far away places ‘heathen’ and 
‘pagans.’ Pagans are not like us. They have strange customs and they 
follow strange non-Christian religions. The label ‘pagan’ usually 
implies that they should make their ways more like some good white 
man’s ways. Church people would say, more like Christian ways. Fair 
enough. But the ones who make these judgments have not listened 
very closely to the Bible or paid much attention to the customs of the 
people called Israel. 

Sacred Places 

In the Old Testament particularly, the covenant people of God had 
special places of deep religious significance. We read of the special 
meaning of places like Bethel where meetings and struggles took place 
(Gen. 28:10-22). Great importance is given to Sinai, the mountain of 
God where Moses received the law. Shiloh was another place of 
significance. Some of these places were located within Israel on 
promised land. Some were located outside and were places of 
pilgrimage into the wilderness. In many and various ways they were 
places sacred in the memory and life of the people—places associated 
with the teachings of the Torah, and places to remember the law and 
the covenant that the Lord God had made with Israel. 

The focus of all sacred places became the law that centred around the 
Ark of the Covenant. When a temple was built in Jerusalem, sacred 
tables of the law came to be placed in the most holy of holy places in the 
very heart of the sanctuary. Those who, without permission, entered 
this most sacred place where the Ark was kept were said to die. Only 
one person had permission and that was the high priest, on only one day 
each year. 

The people of the Bible understood the significance of a sacred place. 
Sacred places in Israel were places of worship to Yahweh where 
deepened and personal renewal was experienced. Their understanding 
of places where the law was retained and remembered is very close 
indeed to the understanding that we Aboriginal people have of sacred 
sites. 


Totems 

I am very sorry to say that in the history of Christian missions in 
Australia, missionaries came and saw the totems of Aboriginal people 
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and jumped to the wrong conclusions. They thought that the 
Aboriginal totems were idols. Theologians are today quite clear that 
idols are images of strange gods that some may worship. We are also 
clear that such worship is idolatry and is condemned m the Bible. 
However, totems are not idols as the Bible defines them. Both 
and sacred sites serve to retain the law in a way analogous to the Ark ot 
the Covenant. In our Aboriginal culture, when persons approach the 
sacred site or sacred object, or a totem, it is as if they are approaching 
the tablets of stone Moses brought down from the mountain. 

Christians seeing the winged creatures and exotic carvings of the Ark 
of Israel will not conclude that it was an idol. On the contrary, 
reminded viewers not of false gods but of Yahweh Himself and of the 
law that was the sign and seal of the ancient covenant between God and 
His people. Here the law is preserved. Here the people learn the 
meaning of obedience and justice. Here the law is not dead but rather 
new hope is born and in significant ways persons renew their 
relationships for ongoing life. Here they recall whence they come and 
seek direction as to whither they are going. Israel did not worship the 
Ark It was not an idol. Rather, it was a sacred object placed m a sacred 
place to remind Israel of the law and of the mighty deeds of Yahweh m 


We Aborigines, if not all Christians, would generally understand the 
feelings of the Israelites if they were about to be crushed under the 
tracks of a bulldozer. In the Bible we read about the sorrow and 
sickness among the people when the temple was defiled. We Aboriginal 
Christians who read the Old Testament with understanding oi the 
spirituality of Israel, will know and understand something ot the 
genuine feelings of distress amongst our own people. In Aboriginal 
traditional ceremony, the visit to the sacred site does not emphasize 
worship, but rather focuses on the traditional law. Ceremomd leaders 
who visit sacred sites in traditional ways are open to the law. They are 
open that they may receive wisdom and understanding m order to share 
with others who are ready to receive it. The parallels with the Old 

Testament Torah are real. . 

In the spirituality of the Aborigines, what happens at sacred sites is 
more like a recognition of ancient moral imperatives than a kind ot 


worship. 


Contextualization 

This takes me to my second point: contextualization. I believe that the 
‘Aboriginal Church’ principle is very important for the communication 
of the Gospel in the context of the people with whom it is concerne . 
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Aboriginal church principles must be ones which follow the way in 
which Christ Jesus plants His Church. To Peter Jesus said, “You are 
the rock, and on this rock of foundation I will build my church, and not 
even death will be able to overcome it” (Matt 16:18). I believe that 
the Aboriginal Church should not always be a branch of the western 
churches and tradition, culture, styles, structure and theology. It must 
be a church that organizes herself in her own context in structure, 
tradition, styles and theology which are our own. 

When the Lord calls men and women in this world to do His work. 
He does not take away their culture or language and their true identity 
of being an Aboriginal, but He blesses them and gives them His word of 
commission to go into the world and preach the Gospel to all mankind. 
He makes them His disciples and baptizes them in »the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. He also teaches them to obey 
everything He commands them to do. He promises that He will always 
be with them. Christ uses men to be His disciples and He wants His 
disciples to communicate His words in the context of our culture, so 
that people can understand and make their response to the Gospel 
according to their own understanding (Matt. 28:16-20). 

My own dear people, let us not become handicapped by the strange 
tradition, j:ulture, structure and theology of our white brothers and 
sisters, but let us with faith exercise our true identity as people of God 
who has given us true names, languages and cultures. 

This takes me to my third point. To create an Aboriginal theology it 
must be biblical. I believe the Bible is the Word of God, and the Holy 
Spirit speaks to our people through the Scripture. And Aboriginal 
theology must be spiritual. Our people have always been deeply 
spiritual people. God is spirit and Aboriginal Christians will struggle to 
put in Aboriginal language this spirituality and speak about God 
correctly. Aboriginal theology must also be prophetic so that it can 
challenge our culture. It needs to discern what in our culture needs to 
be kept and built up in Christian faith, and what part of our culture 
needs to be condemned and done away with by the Gospel of Christ. 

I would like to talk about some ideas of Charles Nyamites who was a 
black African theologian. He made six points about indigenous 
theology: 

1. Indigenous theology must be formulated in the language of the 
people, not only in terms of the words and sentences used, but in 
terms of culturally-founded conceptual imagery. 

2. Indigenous theology must also use a methodology, i.e. a logic and 
a set of procedures, which makes sense in the cultural context. 

3. Indigenous theology must listen to the people. What are the 
issues that are real to the people? Where are the people hurting and 
suffering? Aboriginal theologians must have the right questions. We 
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must have our theological agendas. We cannot waste time answering 
other peoples’ questions. 

4. Indigenous theology must use language the people understand. It 
might be in terms of poetry or songs, or even ceremonial dances. 
Theologians cannot serve the people if the people do not understand. 

5. Indigenous theology must come from the people in the church, or 
in other words from the community of believers. This means that 
making up Aboriginal theology is a job for all members of the people 
of God. This is the work that we have to do together. 

6. Indigenous theology must be more than just words. We must put 
our theology into practice as word, deed and actions. This means 
helping people who are oppressed, lonely and lost in our community 
or society and bringing to them the Gospel of liberation. If the Son 
makes you free, you are free indeed. 

To conclude, I would like to encourage us all to look for 
opportunities to create Gospel theology that really speaks to us and to 
our people in Australia. We have many Aboriginal people who are 
gifted in traditional arts, music, songs, poetry and dances. Kath Walker 
is a very gifted Aboriginal woman from Queensland. She has written a 
book entitled My People. In this book she speaks alot about the real 
issues of the struggles that our people have suffered and where they feel 
hurt. Let me finish up with one of her poems: 

Aboriginal Charter of Rights 

We want hope, not racialism. 

Brotherhood, not ostracism. 

Black advance, not white ascendance: 

Make us equals, not dependants. 

We need help, not exploitation. 

We want freedom, not frustration; 

Not control, but self-reliance. 

Independence, not compliance. 

Not rebuff, but education, 

SelTrespect, not resignation. 

Free us from a mean subjection 

From a bureaucrat Protection. j 

Let’s forget the old-time slavers: 

Give us fellowship, not favours; > 

Encouragement, not prohibitions, j 

Homes, not settlements and missions. 9 

We need love, not overlordship, ■ 

Grip of hand, not whip-hand wardship; 9 

Opportunity that places n 

White and black on equal basis. 9 

You dishearten, not defend us, 9 

Circumscribe, who should befriend us. 9 
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Give us welcome, not aversion. 

Give us choice, not cold coercion. 

Status, not discrimination. 

Human rights, not segregation. 

You the law, like Roman Pontius, 

Make us proud, not colour-conscious; 
Give the deal you still deny us. 

Give goodwill, not bigot bias; 

Give ambition, not prevention. 
Confidence, not condescension; 

Give incentive, not restriction. 

Give us Christ, not crucifixion. 

Though baptized and blessed and Bibled 
We are still tabooed and libelled. » 

You devout Salvation-sellers, 

Make us neighbours, not fringe-dwellers; 
Make us mates, not poor relations. 
Citizens, not serfs on stations. 

Must we native Old Australians 
In our land rank as aliens? 

Banish bans and conquer caste. 

Then we’ll win our own at last. 


This poem was prepared and presented in the 5th Annual General Meeting of the 
Federal Council for Aboriginal Advancement held at Adelaide, Easter 1962. 


The Mana of the Word 

Jotama Vamarasi 


Introduction 

It is all very well to talk about God in theological schools, church 
schools, or from the pulpits of big city churches. The audiences 
presumably have been exposed to institutionalized ‘God-talk’—theo¬ 
logians, trained Biblical scholars, and good libraries (99% of western 
origin) are available and close at hand. But how many of the ordinary 
people in rural areas freely talk, if not do, theology? Even in institutions 
much of our God-talk today, which merely repeats western theology, is 
no longer powerful. The mana, the artistic and imaginative power, 
seemed so choked in the language of these so-called experts that it was 
submerged. 

A look at the contemporary society, especially urban, would conhrm 
that it is being starved of the mana of the Word. There is the presence 
of and challenge from the sects. Current religious trends also show 
starvation of the Word of God. For example, the good news of God is 
replaced by the good views of man; ministers are being more educated 
but less trained for their God-given specific task of bringing through the 
Scriptures the mind of God to needy hearts and minds; the solid and 
sane exposition of the Gospel has been replaced by devotional or 
inspirational bursts; instead of the doing and dying of Jesus, the 
experiences of the speaker are central (cf. II Cor. 4:5); instead of the 
gospel which changes life, we preach the ‘gospel’ of the changed life. 

These trends do not alleviate the deterioration. The pagan rituals of 
traditional religion and culture present potential difficulties in com¬ 
municating the Gospel. . • , • 

It is the purpose of this paper to provoke some thinking into 
recapturing the mana of the Word, namely, the power of the Gospel. 


Pacific Culture 

The differences between each country in the South Pacific are quite 
marked. But generally speaking the term ‘Pacific way’ still holds some 
‘pacificness’: there is a great deal of overlap, in community caring, 
sharing, hospitality, feasting, entertaining etc. An old Pacific word of 
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wisdom says, “It is not mine until in my hands. But if it is in my hands, 
then it must leave my hands.” 

In other words, it must be passed on and shared. 

This does not attempt to point to an infallible Pacific culture. 
Some culture traits in the Pacific are quite incompatible with the 
Gospel. For example: male domination, meaning the oppression of 
women; initiation rites; retaliation; punishment; social structures and 
hierarchy. 

It has too often been noted that the Gospel has been tamed if not 
contaminated by an incompatible culture. But, as in any other culture, 
some kind of collision and/or merging is to be expected. The wave of 
missionary fervour which swept British Wesleyanism to “Pity Poor 
Feejee; evangelize the cannibals; convert the South iSeas” also had its 
mark on the missionaries. They arrived not without the element of 
arrogance, of suspicion, of racism and western imperialism, not to 
mention a colonialistic approach. So they lumped together the pagan 
rituals into a single category which converts were to reject as very evil, 
in favour of Christian rites. 

Western theologians have interpreted the Gospel according to their 
own cultural and political interests. The Pacific people somehow 
saw them boxed within their own cultural history. The latter there¬ 
fore retired to their own paganistic caves, ready to accept whatever 
came as mana^ from the papalangi.^ (Even when I was a theological 
student, anything from Kasemann, Cullman, or Bultmann carried the 
‘imprimatur’). 

There is a great and urgent need for the indigenous islanders to be 
doing the kind of theology that brings out the mana of the Word of God 
to contemporary needs—the theology that arises out of life and the 
people’s struggle to create meaning in life. 


Pacific Theology 

I am hesitant to talk of an indigenous theology for indigenous 
islanders—Pacific theology. But not withstanding the term it is really 
the theology that makes sense in the Pacific context. That is, it makes 
the message intelligible in terms of receptor categories of thought and 
imagery and relevant to their existential concerns. It addresses itself to 
opportunities and challenges; to real Pacific issues and problems such as 
nuclear-testing, political independence, foreign domination, religious 
and/or cultic penetration and foreign aid. And finally it sharpens the 
focus of the Gospel. 

Undoubtedly the general interest in Christian theology and the 
general interest in people go together. This is a good starting point for 
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doing theology for the Pacific. Theology should not only find its use in 
the conversion and building up of people, but also motivate them to 
participate actively and integrally. Of course Pacific theology or any 
other, must begin (and end) with God—the God who, through his Son 
Jesus Christ, came to save the world, and whose creative saving activity 
is found in the Bible. Our Bible study therefore must always be done 
with the fervent wish to retrieve the Word and its mana through words 
that speak, create and intimate . . . what facilitates transformation in 
human lives. The past historical Christ-event must become alive to 
illumine our present, with new possibilities for personal and social 
transformation. This should bring us close to the essence of the 
Gospel; the liberation of the oppressed from whatever kind of humilia¬ 
tion, for a new freedom in Jesus Christ. 

Our Pacific war-cry should be: “The Gospel, the Gospel, nothing but 

the Gospel.” 


The Gospel Mana 

Theology must be done out of a pastoral concern: with the well-being 
of persons in view, and not as a detached abstract exercise. It should 
help the Pacific people (also part of the one Laos tou Theou) remain the 
‘people of God’ in the Pacific. 

In our village settings we are very familiar with the ‘mana of the 
Word.’ The chief is the ‘sole mouth.’ Whatever he says and whoever he 
summons, obedience is strictly followed with reverence, even though 
he is one of us. The more regularly he visits us, the closer the village 
becomes in relationship, sharing of food and artefacts etc. 

The Pacific people need to hear ‘Gospel preaching’ again and again. 

The Gospel story is the old but ever new story for the Pacific. We 
continue to tell this same beautiful story, for those within the fellowship 
{Koinonia) to grow, and others outside of it to come to Jesus Christ. 

Paul has complete confidence in Gospel mana . . . “it is the power of 
God for salvation’’ of all the believers as they believe and the non¬ 
believers when they believe (Rom. 1:6). There is a place, of course, for 
the considered opinion of theologians, and a need to be aware of 
contemporary theological developments, even from the West; but 
certainly not a predominant place. The Gospel is the heart of all Biblical 
revelation: all comes into it, and flows from it; so a gospel-/m 
vocabulary is a meaningless one. 

Peter and John made it so clear: “We cannot stop speaking of what 
we ourselves have seen and heard’’ (Acts 4:20). Paul added with no less 
force: “Jesus Christ and him crucified’’ (I Cor. 2:2). 

The Pacific people are recovering the ‘good part of their culture, that 
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was thrown away and regarded as pagan by the early missionaries (the 
Lord bless their souls), and even baptizing it. But I am more interested 
in the resurrection of a dying Christian church, than that of an 
hibernating Pacific culture. 

The vantage point from which the apostles understood everything 
was the resurrection. They went about “proclaiming the gospel boldly” 
(Acts 4:33f). We marvel at the dynamic power of the simple confession 
of apostolic Christianity. 

The Gospel is mawa, because it always includes: the announcement of 
God’s Kingdom and love through Jesus Christ; the offer of grace and 
forgiveness of sins; the invitation to repentance and faith in him; the 
summons to fellowship in God’s church; the command to witness to 
God’s saving words and deeds; the responsibility td participate in the 
struggle for justice and human dignity; and the obligation to denounce 
all that hinders human wholeness. 

In Jesus Christ the new age has broken in upon human history. The 
Old Testament with all its hopes and promises finds its fulfilment in 
Jesus Christ. The Gospel announces that God has acted in Jesus Christ 
to fulfil what He has promised. He has visited and redeemed His 
people; He has put away sin, abolished death, brought everlasting 
righteousness, and restored human nature to glory and acceptance 
(Lk. 1:68; Heb. 9:26; II Tim. l.TO; Eph. 2:1-6; Col. 2:10). The Gospel 
(Jesus Christ himself) must determine our entire existence. This is 
mana: Gospel mana. 

Jesus Christ is not only the mana by which God fulfilled his Word to 
Israel, but also the means by which we, the church, the new Israel, 
fulfil our contract to God. 


Further Reading 

Newbigin, Lesslie, The Finality of Christ, John Knox, Richmond, Virginia, 
U.S.A., 1969. 

Nida, Eugene A., Message & Mission, Harper & Bros., New York, U.S.A., 
1960 and Religion Across Cultures, Harper & Row, New York, 1968. 
Choan-Seng Song, (ed.). Doing Theology Today, Christian Literature Society, 
Madras, India, 1976. 


1. Mana is ‘power’. 

2. Papalangi are ‘white men’. 


Christian Living in Papua New Guinea: 
Some Problems and Solutions 

Kevin Hovey 


Introduction 

Jesus Christ is building His Church in Papua New Guinea (PNG) as 
throughout the world. The gates of hell cannot prevail against it- The 
Assembly of God Papua New Guinea is, by virtue of its individual 
members being members of that Church which Jesus is building, also 
part of that Church. We are going to win! 

The position of the Assemblies of God in PNG in the Church is by 
virtue of the relationship of its members to the Lord. This places a 
grave responsibility on us to ensure that the relationship of the greatest 
number of members is maintained consistently on as high a plane as 
possible. To do this, we must keep aware of the things which work 
against our goals so that we can apply extra effort, prayer and faith to 
‘repair the breach’ before it can be used as a means of entry by the 
enemy of souls. 


The Problems 

I will endeavour to bring several of these problem areas into focus: 
morality, discipline of children and communion. The fact that I speak 
of these as problems does not indicate any error in our teaching on these 
subjects or any wilful distortion of our teaching by PNGeans. Rather it 
is a case of problems of interpretation and application due to the very 
different background of PNG society, which naturally is the basis that a 
Papua New Guinean must use to apply this teaching as a code for living. 

To do this, we will note some of the pertinent values and behaviour 
patterns in traditional PNG society. Then we will outline how these 
factors present problems to the church. Although seeming to be 
negative this approach will help us to be familiar with problem areas 
which will need our attention. Then I will suggest some possible steps 
we can take to convert these stumbling blocks into stepping stones for 
PNG Christians. 
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Problems of Morality 

Traditional PNG morality is very varied. To give a comprehensive 
picture here would be impossible. However, in each tribe there was 
traditionally a clearly defined moral code. Aspects of these codes 
aligned with what we would see as Christian norms. Some were to the 
left and some to the right of such norms. For example, in most of the 
tribes in the Sepik Province, homosexuality was not accepted. Carnal 
knowledge was not tolerated, and incest taboos went far beyond the 
limits set in Mosiac Law (Lev. 18:6-18; 20:11, 14, 19-21). De facto 
marriage was unknown due to the Bride Price and group decision¬ 
making systems in operation. 

Extra-marital sex was at least frowned upon in all groups although 
wife-swapping was a known phenomenon in some groups. Other than 
wife-swapping, fighting if not death was the usual result if the offended 
husband found out or even suspected an intruder into his marriage 
relationship. Attitudes to pre-marital sex varied but it was usually 
frowned upon. It was often made virtually impossible by marrying the 
girls off as soon as it was physically allowable. In most cases, even 
where a more tolerant attitude prevailed, marriage was usually required 
as soon as a young couple were found out. 

With this great range of standards from group to group, it would 
seem futile to draw any conclusions. However, within each group there 
was a clearly defined moral code. This in itself then provides a 
‘constant’ from which we can work. 

As a first stage in identifying problem areas for the Christian Church 
we need to learn what the traditional moral code was in the individual 
group and if possible try to establish their basis for that particular moral 
code, be it tradition, myth etc. Once this is established then the aspects 
in which this varies from actual Biblical standards can be identified. 

Secondly, we need to find out how this moral code was enforced. 
Often this was by fear of death, either through fighting, murder, 
sorcery, supernatural retribution or fear of shame. Where these were 
the methods of enforcement, we have another potential problem area. 
Due to government control, fear of death by fighting or murder has 
been greatly reduced. Due to education and the living away from the 
village that has resulted, fear of supernatural retribution has also 
diminished. Then, urbanization has broken down the traditional close- 
knit group. The gossip channels so essential to ‘fear of shame’ as an 
efficient social control have largely dried up. 

So another problem crystallized. Even where traditional standards 
did align with Biblical standards, the means of enforcing this standard 
has been drastically weakened if not totally annihilated in many town 
situations, especially in regard to pre-marital relationships. Girls get 
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education and employment and so remain single longer. Courtship just 
as an association without sexual relations before marriage was unknown 
in traditional culture: marriages were arranged and the girls married 
very young. 

Young people, particularly in towns, are allowed together with no 
traditional background to give them a basis for behaviour in a new 
situation. Unless Christian morals can take over to give the necessary 
moorings, young Christians in town situations are like ships without 
anchors in a very storm-tossed sea. This could be illustrated by the 
pidgin term 'singel laip' which in towns means a sexual free for all. 

To help Christians in PNG overcome these problem areas, clear 
teaching on what the Bible says both in the negative and positive 
aspects must be given. If our homework is done well in identifying the 
problem areas for our particular group then we will have a far better 
understanding of the real issues involved. We will be able to give quite 
specific teaching to form the basis of Christian morals for Papua New 
Guineans. 

I see certain advantages in giving this detailed specific teaching to 
groups of boys and girls together. In the individual situations where 
temptation is greatest, the boy will then know that the girl knows where 
the limits are and vice versa. The couple will have a common solid base 
for their behaviour, with love for Christ and the Holy Spirit within as 
their means of control. 

Problems of Child Discipline 

Traditional child discipline in PNG was carried out in three main 
stages: discipline through fear to make them tolerable members of their 
community; through training to make them useful members of the 
community; and through rite to make them responsible members of 
their community. 

Discipline through Fear 

Right from birth, the means of discipline used on children was to 
engender in them an abject terror of the various harmful spirits believed 
to be in the vicinity of the village. Child-beating, as they reprd our 
child discipline, is actually regarded as sin and so is only administered 
in a fit of anger. So, as a child can be made a tolerable member of the 
community by making it afraid, goal one has been reached. The 
negative results of this deep-seated fear in later life hardly need be 
repeated. 

Discipline through Training 

In the normal routine of village life, children were taught the various 
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skills necessary to make them useful members of the community. For 
girls, this involved a measure of discipline as they were required to 
work hard with mother. For the boys, very little discipline was 
involved. They would join the men more or less at will in work projects 
where they acquired these basic skills. Otherwise, they ran wild till 
early teens. 


Discipline by Rite 

Then came the time of initiation. For the girls, this was at the time of 
their first period. While a girl was ceremonially unclean she was 
instructed in all the wisdom of the women. Eventually, by the time of 
the final rites of her puberty ceremony, she was presented to the village 
as womanhood complete. ' 

For boys, the time of initiation was when they came to know what 
discipline was really all about. Apart from being taught a lot of the 
village lore, a boy was normally subjected to a series of ordeals to prove 
his manhood. In effect however, this is discipline imposed on him. By 
becoming disciplined, he now becomes a responsible member of the 
community. He has learnt the effective form of discipline: self- 
discipline. 


The Problem to the Church 

After seeing a child throw another tantrum to try to get its own way, 
most would agree that child discipline is a sore lack in PNG families and 
within the church. The three steps of discipline show fairly clearly why 
this is so. The child is only expected to be tolerable, then useful, then 
responsible. So the need of having responsible younger children is not 
seen, especially when the price of this according to our advice is child¬ 
beating, believed to be so bad. 

What of the Church? 

The Bible makes statements about not fearing some 366 times. So the 
discipline of fear of spirits should be dealt with. PNG Christian parents 
appreciate this. They realize the residual fear in them as adults as a 
result of their childhood training. That gets around the problem of fear, 
but not of discipline. Christian love and example should have some 
effect at this level. However, this will still have to be worked on. As far 
as discipline for usefulness is concerned: as Christian parents take an 
interest in seeing their children properly trained, this aspect does not 
seem to be a real problem to the Church. 

Traditionally, discipline through rite was relied on as the time for a 
person to become disciplined. From that rite onwards, they were a 
responsible member of the community. Unfortunately, through the 
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active assault of Christian missions, and by the more subtle undermining 
of the education system, many of the initiation and puberty ceremonies 
have fallen from popular use, at least in their full form. 

I say unfortunately, because as this was the time to become 
disciplined, and as the Church needs disciplined people, it is a shame to 
have lost its benefit in this way at least without having replaced it. 
Instead, within and without the Church we are seeing a generation of 
totally undisciplined young men becoming perfect raskal material. 

Since the loss of initiation ceremonies is a problem, we can start to 
consider alternatives. Why not have Christian initiation ceremonies? 
This could be done relatively easily by the elders in village churches or 
in specially arranged retreats in town churches. This is to bring young 
people under intensive training and therefore discipline, in an 
initiation-type situation in place of the baptismal class, which has come 
to be fairly standard practice in our churches prior to baptism. The goal 
of this programme would be to produce not just Christians with a good 
understanding of what baptism means, but actually responsible 
Christian members of the community. 

Would such a proposal be scripturally allowable? Prov. 22:15 and 
Eph. 6:4 indicate that there needs to be some discipline other than this, 
so we cannot afford to think that this will do the whole job for us. But if 
we apply the PNG definition of child and adult, namely pre and post 
initiation, we find that Prov. 13:24; 23:13-14; 29:15, 17; and Col. 3:21 
can all be satisfied by a specific ‘application of the rod’ type of discipline 
as would be indicated in these ceremonies. 

When we take into account the spiritual implications of traditional 
initiation, namely, presenting the young people to the spirits and 
seeking their power for the aid of the initiates, it would be desirable for 
the church to substitute a Christian ritual for this as being the natural 
outworking of a Christian upbringing. 

Young people could be expected to consider presenting themselves to 
Christ through this ceremony and acknowledge their need and desire 
for His power to operate in their lives. By beginning this now, we 
would be able to help that whole generation who would otherwise go on 
into life undisciplined. In so doing we would meet an immediate need, 
while helping Christian parents find effective ways of bringing up their 
children with Christian discipline and instruction. 


Problems of Communion 


The problems are as follows. First, supernatural power Cpawa') can 
both help or harm. Many times this is governed by whether you have 
performed the ritual right or have followed carefully the particular 
taboos required of anybody in possession of that pawa. 
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Second, the more powerful the pawa, the more taboos are likely to 
have to be observed. Many of these taboos seem to have no ‘common 
sense’ reason for them, but are observed carefully so that the pawa may 
be controlled. 

Third, magic is practiced by a specialist saveman. No one else would 
consider trying to perform the necessary rituals. A mistake could be 
fatal if the spirit became vindictive. 

Fourthly, things public are powerless. Secret things are the powerful 
ones. So go some of the basic beliefs about the control of supernatural 
powers as held by Melanesians in general. When we remember some of 
the erroneous ideas about communion which seem to get so deeply 
ingrained in the church without being specifically taught, and when we 
hear reports from other areas of communion emblenas being stolen and 
used as part of healing rituals, could it be that communion is also 
regarded as magic? 

In regard to help or harm we do have references to “the cup of 
blessing” (1 Cor. 10:16) and “eats and drinks damnation on himself’ 
(1 Cor. 11:29). 

For the second, in the church many things which we have 
encouraged people to give up in the process of sanctification e.g. 
chewing betel nut, smoking, attendance at singsings, polygamy etc. have 
been interpreted as being part of the taboos required for contact with 
communion. 

In the third case, we have found restrictions on who can administer 
communion emphasized far beyond Biblical proportions and far 
beyond what missionaries taught. 

In the case of the fourth point, we find a great tendency to restrict 
communion to the select group. This is seen in attitudes to non- 
baptized people participating, the common practice of having the 
communion service separate from the main service and the instances of 
pastors themselves saying who can take communion and who cannot. 

I have found that the second, third and fourth factors seem to grow 
together. Where any of these are emphasized we tend to find that all are 
emphasized. This indicates a common binding between the three, 
namely magical thinking. 

Surely we are not going to give up on communion, and disobey the 
Lord. But if we plan for the Lord to be responsible for something 
which He instituted, we must be careful to follow what he showed us to 
do about the Word. 

First of all, if we note what the “therefore” in 1 Cor. 11:27 is there 
for, we find that it connects the preaching of the participation (‘you 
proclaim’) (‘you eat . . . and drink’) of verse 26, to the judgment of 
verses 27, 29 and 30. If we participate without the death and 
resurrection being effective in our lives, we tell a lie in the Name of 
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God. The punishment which comes upon us is not caused by magical 
powers in the communion emblems but sent by God Himself to chasten 
or correct the careless one. 

Secondly, if we can endeavour to lead our people into a closer walk 
with God and let Him deal with their sanctification on a personal basis, 
we could go a long way to getting around this thought of ceremonial 
taboos. 

For the third and fourth points, the Bible does not say who can 
administer or partake of communion in specific terms, presuming all 
are believers. Hence with proper instruction and proper opportunity 
for heart-searching given at each communion service I see no grounds 
whatever for anyone judging another or for only certain people 
administrating communion. And so by keeping it public we break 
down attitudes that the communion emblems in themselves have 
magical power. We can then use them as Jesus meant them: ‘Tn 
remembrance of Me.” 


Problems of giving 

The Bible clearly teaches the principle, the necessity and the blessing of 
Christians giving at least a tithe of all their income to the Lord. Yet no 
matter how thoroughly and how often this is taught to Papua New 
Guinean congregations, the message does not seem to get through at 
the ‘grass-roots’ level, or at too many other levels either. So what should 
we do? 

Here are some major problems as I see them. 

Within PNG society, interpersonal relationships are extremely 
important. The main way to establish and maintain such relationships 
is the giving of gifts, which has in turn made the act of giving in itself 
very important. Therefore, the impersonal giving which we are accus¬ 
tomed to in our western churches, when transferred in its entirety to 
the PNG Church seems almost an insult to the act of giving itself. 

PNG giving is according to need. To illustrate, PNGeans are 
extremely generous where there is a need, but at the same tune, would 
see no reason to even repay a debt unless the creditor has sufficient need 
to make him come and ask for repayment. Now when it comes to taking 
the offering up in Church, you must admit, the offering plate might 
have a big mouth, but its need is still a little doubtful; and the faceless 
deacon holding it sure looks as if it is not going to be applied to his need 
. . . so . . . Give to what? 

If the problem is to be faced, and real progress is to be made with 
teaching being put into practice, we are going to have to make the need 
specific, and make the giving more personal. It is at this point we can 
turn to the Bible for some suggestions. 
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Two particularly helpful passages in this context are 1 Cor. 16:2 and 
Deut. 14:22-29. Within western churches these two references have 
tended to be either overlooked or re-applied, because basically they do 
not relate to our western pattern of giving. This ‘allowed neglect’ of 
these passages is good for our purposes at the moment, as it at least 
proves that the western method of giving which we are familiar with is 
not God’s only way. This then affords us the privilege of being creative, 
especially if this creativity brings us nearer to what God’s Word actually 
teaches. 

First, 1 Cor. 16:2: “On the first day of every week let each one of you 
put aside and save, as he may prosper, that no collections be made when 
I come.” Note in particular the statement, “put aside and save.” This is 
the part which is usually re-applied to suit our concept of giving. But an 
equally valid interpretation of this would mean that on the first day of 
the week, the giver would thoughtfully put aside the Lord’s portion. 
Put aside for the Lord, but still within the giver’s control. By thus 
separating the ‘putting aside’ from the actual ‘parting with the goods’, 
we would be able to teach giving to this point and hopefully have it 
learnt with little pain involved. 

This then leaves us with the point as to what the Christian is to do 
with his offering once he has ‘put it aside.Deut. 14:22-29 gives us 
some help. God is speaking through Moses to the children of Israel: 
“You shall surely tithe all the produce from what you sow.” Normally, 
this is where we stop. As we read on however, we are surprised to find 
out what they were to do with their tithe once they had ‘put it aside.’ 
For two years out of three, they were to eat and drink the tithe 
themselves, in a celebration before the Lord. The only stipulation 
about giving any away during those two years was that they should not 
neglect the Levite who had no other inheritance. And then on the third 
year, and only on the third year, they were to give it all away to the 
Levites, the aliens, the orphans, and the widows. 

This obviously would not work in our western churches with their 
high overhead costs for buildings and staff. But for PNG churches with 
their very low overhead costs, this would be extremely practical, and 
would further encourage the tithing of produce as well as money. 

To take our sanctified imaginations a step further, I would like to 
suggest that even in churches where there are overhead costs, if the 
Christians were regularly setting aside their tithes, and as a lot of their 
giving became a joyous thing of celebrating before the Lord, the pain of 
giving would be gone. Then, as irregular needs arose such as buildings, 
sending out workers, or even for regular needs such as pastors’ wages, 
then this could be announced and the ‘sacred piggy banks’ plundered to 
give to specified needs. 

This could even go as far as giving it personally to the Pastor when 
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his support was the need. At that point, I anticipate that the negative 
reaction to such a method would not be as strong as the negative 
reaction to our present method. The amounts available for buildings, 
salaries and/or any other need would be more than is presently given 
and would be tailored more to needs. 

The urgency for improvement in the substance of PNG churches is 
summed up by the statement of several full-time pastors who were 
contemplating leaving the ministry for this reason. “I’ve been teaching 
these people about giving for years and there still is not enough income 
into the church to give me enough to live on,” was the reason given. 

Hence we missionaries who introduced and taught the present 
method of giving should make the effort in faith to try out the ideas 
outlined above and come up with some alternatives from which we 
could all benefit. 

1. This interpretation seems to ignore the part of the verse “that no collections be made 
when I come.” However, our traditional interpretation has seemed to do this to the 
part “put aside and save.” So it seems to me to be reasonable to emphasize this latter 
part for situations where it fits in with other cultural patterns. 



The Danger of Losing 
the New Testament Pattern 
of Simple Life-style 

Mesulame Nainoca 


Introduction 

I 

Recently, the manager of one of Fiji’s several airstrips visited me when 
I was on that island. In the course of our discussion I remarked, quite 
casually, that “Jesus did not have a bank account standing on His 
Name.” He met me again the next morning and told me that he and his 
wife discussed my remark till the early hours of that morning. They did 
not sleep over that casual remark. I wish that many more couples in the 
Pacific would sit down together and talk about that subject—the subject 
of being content with what we have (Heb. 13:5) and not being anxious 
over wealth and possessions. 

Christians are divided on this issue of simple life-style. A Christian 
who represents a world-wide Christian organization asked me to book 
him into a hotel in Fiji. I met him at the airport and drove him to his 
hotel. The next morning he called me from another hotel, complaining 
bitterly of the low standard of the first hotel. Another Christian came, 
representing a different Christian organization. I met him at the airport 
and drove him to the same hotel where I booked my first friend. He 
stayed for one week. When he left, I related the story of the first visitor 
to him. His immediate reaction was: “Is he a Christian?” I am no 
theologian but simply a layman trying to highlight an issue from a 
layman’s point of view. 

In compiling this paper I have drawn heavily from a number of books 
by people who belong to affluent societies. I purposely do that, because 
they are people who belong to such a culture and who can speak about 
their own culture with authority. 

In bringing their thoughts into focus, I intend to stimulate and 
provoke Pacific Christians to re-examine the teachings of the Bible and 
Christian values in the context of Pacific culture. I have quoted several 
authors at length, as I feel my own expression would be too inadequate 
completely to present the issues under discussion. 

Finally, the issue of a simple Pacific life-style is too precious a 
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treasure to lose. It is not only part of our culture, but more importantly 
it is the Christian culture of the New Testament. The greatest challenge 
facing the Pacific churches and their leaders as they enter the 21st 
century is, ‘How can the Pacific churches counter the influence of 
western culture in the Pacific?’ 

The examples given in this paper are taken from Fiji. I do not claim 
to be an authority on Pacific cultures. But views expressed here in the 
context of Pacific cultures, may be coloured by thoughts of cultures of 
Fiji, Tonga and Samoa with all of which I am familiar. Other countries 
in the Pacific may be different to those mentioned above. But what is 
important is to identify Pacific cultures with Biblical cultures, especially 
the New Testament culture, and to pattern our life-styles on the life¬ 
style of our Lord. 


The Pacific Image—In the eye of the Beholder (Fiji) 

This letter appeared in the Sunday Sun (Fiji) on Nov. 17, 1985: 

‘Sir,—Having recendy returned from a round-the-world hohday, I felt 
I must write and tell you how much we enjoyed our short stay in Fiji. 

It was without doubt the highlight of our tour—the most beautiful 
and peaceful Island we have visited, a little heaven of its own where 
one can forget about the rest of the world. 

My husband and I agree we could have stayed there forever. The 
people are so friendly and happy and so content with what they 
have—their little villages were so primitive—no modern appliances 
such as washing machines, hardly any motor cars, yet everyone gave 
a smile and a wave, shouting ‘Bula’ as we passed. 

Even children waiting for their school buses were happy and 
excited when we stopped to take photographs. 

The whole Island gave me a feeling of peace and happiness and we 
hope very much that one day we shall be able to return for a much 
longer stay in Fiji. 

My husband and I are already in our 60’s, but one thing is sure— 
when our finances permit we shall surely return . . . 

Margaret Small (Mrs) 
Somerset, England.’ 

The image that the Pacific ‘people are so friendly and happy and so 
content with what they have’ is rapidly changing. People are no longer 
content with what they have. They are now aspiring for ‘better’ things. 
The ‘success image’ of the western world is so attractive to the Pacific 
people that consciously or unconsciously their attitudes to material 
things are changing. For instance, money to the Pacific people in the 
past was something to be shared and spent in the quickest possible way, 
making everybody happy. Today, it is something to be kept, tucked 
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away somewhere for something special and to be used for oneself only; 
it is no longer to be shared with or spent for others. 

Pacific educational and political systems appear to gear themselves to 
the same Western success image, which comes as a result of the 
Western economic system. The side-effects of such systems—increase 
in crimes, unemployment and lawlessness—are largely ignored. 

In his New Year Message to the people of Fiji, Prime Minister Ratu 
Sir Kamisese Mara said, 

‘Our new five year Development Plan, DP.9, gets underway this 
year. The emphases of the plan are: to create a dynamic, growth 
oriented economy, generate more employment at a faster rate; and 
ensure that economic benefits are shared by the needy and less 
fortunate in our society. We will also place greater emphasis on 
industrial developments, tourism, and expanding our export sector, 
while at the same time expanding and diversifying our economic 
base . . . 

Your government will work untiringly and unceasingly to promote 
economic development, to create more jobs, to expand social 
services and in so doing, create a better life for all’ (Fiji Sun 1/1/86). 

Mr. Sid Koya, Leader of the Opposition in Fiji, however, blamed the 
government in his New Year Message by saying that ‘the impact of 
1985 and the 1986 Budget will continue to affect the lives of our citizens 
for a number of years.’ He went on to say: 

‘One of the reasons we are found in the present position is the unwise 
acceptance of the Nicol/Hurst Report and its implementation’ (Fiji 
Sun 1/1/86). 

The Nicol/Hurst Report recommended excessive salary increases for 
Fiji Civil Servants. Former Finance Minister, Charles Walker, resigned 
his portfolio because of it. The civil servants, like all other paid 
employees, want salary increases because of their aspiration and desire 
to measure themselves up, in terms of money, to the success image of 
the western world. 


The Changing Image of the Pacific 

The above examples of the aspirations of Pacific people and their 
leaders to effect a change for what they term as a ‘better life’ is simply 
the beginning of an image-changing process that will turn the Pacific 
into a mould similar to western developed countries such as Australia or 
New Zealand—countries that were regarded as Christian countries in 
the past but are being described today by their citizens as pagan 
countries. 
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The changing process comes with its problems and pains, but all in 
the name of progress and development. There are a number of agencies 
through which the invisible change is being effected. We will consider 
some of these agencies. 

Development 

One of the most attractive commodities that any Pacific individual or 
government will buy is any kind of development that will bring 
economic wealth to the pockets of individuals or government coffers. 
Development of such projects will go ahead regardless of their conse¬ 
quences. 

Education 

To people in the Pacific, education is probably the most important 
commodity: it must be acquired at any cost. People would kave their 
rural homes and even their countries to seek better education in towns 
or cities or overseas. And all Pacific governments spend the biggest 
chunk of their budgets for education. 

Tourism 

All governments of the Pacific want to develop tourism and would do all 
that is necessary to attract more and more visitors to come to their 
shores. The eyes of the people and their governments are riveted on the 
tourists’ pockets and not on the accompanying consequences. 

RadiolTelevisionINewspaper 

Pacific people do not realize the power of the mass media to influence 
and change the thinking of the people. A clever editor or political leader 
can use the media to manipulate people into doing what he wants. 

All these agencies and many more that are not considered here, join 
hand in hand to effect the change, making Pacific people crave for the 
non-essentials in life, thus losing the very essence and meaning of life— 
a happy and joyful relationship with their Creator. 

The Elusive ‘Better Life’ 

In their search for a ‘better life’ the Pacific people are likely to lose the 
best way of life as patterned by our Lord and the first century 
Christians’ simple life-style. John White describes it well for us: 
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‘We live in a materialistic world . . . Under western materialism, the 
church flourishes and religious groups are not only free but enjoy 
tax concessions. Many churches are full. Superbly prepared hterature 
grows in volumes and sales. Yet volume is no substitute for quality. 
In the other half of the world where Christians are much less affected 
by the temptation of our kind of materialism, we And evidence of a 
spirit of joy (in spite of suffering) which makes western Christianity 
seem hollow.’ 

He goes on to define materialism: 

‘Western materialism assumes that matter is all that matters . . . 
Many people would not consider themselves materialists, in the 
strict sense of the term, but nevertheless, the way they live shows 
unmistakably that they regard material thiilgs as of supreme 
importance.’^ 

But the acquisition of wealth and material possessions cannot really 
satisfy anyone who runs after it. Roger C. Palms, aptly describes this 
endless search of wealth and possessions: 

‘. . . all of us are on an ocean beach called Earth. We are frantic. We 
build castles—or at least we think we do. But what we are really 
doing is just throwing up sand piles as fast as we can before the next 
big wave comes in. And that wave is coming. We can’t run from it, 
there’s no escaping it. 

We will stay on the beach building our castles higher and bigger, 
more elaborate. We won’t enjoy them. There will be no time for 
that. The wave is coming. 

Look at those fistfuls of sand. What is that sand that runs through 
fingers, that won’t pack down, won’t hold? Things, may be; that’s 
always the start of grabbing. Pleasure, usually; that’s the drive. 
Grabbing things and pleasures, tangible and sensual, in our attempt 
to get more of what has always given us security. But they don’t any 
longer. The social confusion, the sex exploitation, the deterioration 
of family and home, and the end of cultural stability are all exploding 
around us. We do all we know to do. Afraid to be left behind, we 
grasp for even more. And the deterioration quickens . . . 

What we face is a deeper fear, a fear based on emptiness and that 
hideous emptiness causes us to clutch to ourselves what has always 
given security and pleasures before. 

So we are desperate and do not know what we’re desperate for. 
We are in a frightening world and do not understand it. We have lost 
our grip on society, on culture, on family, on stable value systems, 
and with our finger nails torn, our fingertips bleeding, we feel that it 
is all slipping from our grasp. We want. We don’t know what it is 
that we want. But we want something, and we want it now. It is a 
hurting pleasure, a feeling that, whatever that something is that we 
want, it is out of our grasp, and we must grab whatever else is 

s.p. r. -t 
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close—anything . . . The experts can’t agree on the reason for our 
sand castle mentality, but they usually agree in the data about it. For 
even before the energy crisis hit, before credit costs sky-rocketed, 
before inflation and unemployment mounted, optional pleasures 
once called ‘extras’ were gorged upon and pleasure was what 
mattered. It was a beginning of something bigger, deeper. 

At first, newspaper advertisements called it ‘the good life.’ We 
were told “to grab for,” “you deserve,” “like it, change it,” and in 
our ‘there-is-no-tomorrow’ mentality, that is what we did. The 
results are easily traced now: consumption, depletion of natural 
resources, physical stress, emotional breakdown, family and marital 
discord, crime. And sadly we pretended that we were happy—or 
soon would be. We pretended that we controlled our madness. We 
didn’t. We don’t.’^ 

This western commodity, attractively called the ‘good’ or ‘better’ 
life, is being imported from the developed countries to the under 
developed Pacific countries in large quantities. Developing nations of 
the Pacific dance happily to the tune of developed countries to recruit in 
large number their experts, so that they could come, set up their 
factories and manufacture the sought-after commodity for local 
consumption. And we label it, ‘Progress’! 


How the ‘Better Life’ is Being Sold 

The concept of a ‘better life’ which is acquired by the accumulation of 
wealth and possession is being sold through various agencies as 
mentioned earlier: Development, Education, Tourism, Commerce and 
Industry, Radio/Television/Newspaper and so on. Every day, through 
these various agencies, mental pictures, thoughts and opinions are 
being formed and manipulated in the minds of the Pacific people. 

They are being urged to acquire and buy a whole lot of non- 
essentials. They are being told to shift their system of valuing things 
and to value material things more than the real treasure: Christian love 
of share and care. The voices appeal much to human possessiveness as 
well as to the various human senses, tugging people away from their 
faith in God to a new faith in possessions and material things. 

Willard Aldrich describes it well for us in his book: 

‘Yes, you do have something everybody wants. 

The Butcher, 

The Baker, 

and the Candlestick maker 
want it. The banker, too. 

Your friends and relatives want it. 

God wants it. 
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The devil wants it. 

What’s more: they want it badly. They want it enough to fight for it. 

What you’ve got that everybody wants is the prize of political 
campaigning. 

Every aspirant to public office must have it. 

It is the coveted scalp of ideological warfare. 

It is the victor’s crown to the advertising man and the key to the 
golden treasure of business and commerce. 

It’s the invisible bond that joins heart to heart in marriage and in 
family circle. Without it there can be no other love or hope. 

Satan came into the Garden of Eden to get it. 

Your faith is what everybody wants. 

Your faith is mighty important. It is important to you. An_d it is 
important to know why they want it. , 

Businessmen want your faith so they can sell their goods. 

Sweethearts, family and friends want your faith because intimate 
inter-personal relationships are woven out of faith. 

Statesmen need your faith so you will support their programme 
for the common good. 

Politicians need your faith to keep themselves in office. 

Communists want your faith so that they can control and exploit 
you. The propaganda seeks to brainwash and convert; and when this 
fails, ‘liquidation is the ultimate solution.’ 

Communism is but one of the many ways in which Satan works to 
destroy faith in God and to create faith in a humanity that is Satan- 
inspired and self-sufficient. From the temptation of man in the 
Garden of Eden to the present time, Satan has sought to persuade us 
that God is evil or non-existent and that man is good and godlike. To 
the end that he may debase and destroy you. Satan wants your faith. 

And God wants your faith; but unlike those who want your faith 
to use both it and you for selfish ends or for your destruction, God 
wants your faith for your own highest good.’^ 

The Scripture says that ‘the god of this age has blinded the minds of 
the unbelievers that they cannot see the light of the gospel of the glory 
of Christ’ (2 Cor. 4:4). And Satan himself makes sure that the many 
agencies he employs bring to us every day the very thing that will 
undermine our faith in God. Many Christians are hooked and do not 
realize that their faith is gradually shifting from God to material things. 

There is a great need to bring this important truth to the awareness of 
Christians. And it is an important responsibility for Christian leaders to 
communicate to their people that the battle for their faith is being 
fought every day. The enemy carries this battle to where they are 
engaged in their daily work—in business, in school, in the home, on the 
sports field and everywhere. 

‘The sale pitches of advertisers, the ideologies of social, economic 
and political theorists, and the dogmas of true and false religion 
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contend for your commitment. The battle is being fought in the 
market-place, in the schools and the churches, and through the 
mind-persuading mass media. It invades the home. It revolves 
around a person’s identity: his concept of freedom in the market, 
academy and church; his relation to political power at every level; 
and it ultimately involves his own soul and its destiny. It is a struggle 
for the soul which ultimately must choose between God and Satan. 

We are increasingly aware of the mass-manipulating power of the 
communications media. It has not only twisted our faith in the realms 
of politics and commerce, but it is being used to glorify violence, 
glamorize sin and laugh at Christian faith and virtue. The following 
quotation from ‘Discern the Times’ is being reproduced here only as an 
example. We do not have a similar report here in the Pacific, although 
we know that such things happen in our countries but to a lesser 
degree: 

‘Viewing 37 movies in one week—believed to be the typical film fare 
showing around the country—a University of Utah psychologist and 
his research team saw: 

59 murders 
89 justifiable killings 
76 attempted murders 
11 massacres 
6 bombings.’ 

The above list was followed by: “200 acts of sexual immorality too 
defiling to repeat, plus a variety of seductive exhibitions!” The 
quotation goes on to cite the conviction of Victor Cline that movies and 
T.V. are headed for an era of unrelenting violence and exploitive sex. 
“By making violence appear glamorous and .exciting, and illicit sex 
normal and desirable, these media are setting the stage for a society 
based on aggression and irresponsibility.”^ 

On January 1st 1986, the Fiji Times carried a heading: ‘T.V. 
Imperils Caribbean Islands Life-Style.’ It reported several interesting 
effects of T.V. In the capital of Antigua, St. John, the Antigua Broad¬ 
casting Service with only 24 staff, equipped with only four cameras, 
provided blanket coverage output round the clock with a choice of a 
dozen channels. And the report continued: 

‘The same thing is going on throughout the islands of the English- 
speaking Commonwealth Caribbean. The problem is compounded 
by the financial restraints of the local programming and the absence 
of a regional network. In most smaller islands foreign programmes, 
either satellite transmissions or canned shows, represent upwards of 
80% of total output.’ 
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Gladstone Wilson, President of the Press Association of Jamaica, sees 
an ulterior motive of U.S. Television in the region: 

Tt must never be contemplated that all that is happening throughout 
the Caribbean with the use of technology happened by chance. 
Rather, it is a part of a longer scenario which would necessitate a 
rethink of foreign policy initiatives in areas of politics, economics, 
militarization of the region and communications technology. 
Whether the scenarios originated from the U.S. television or not, 
one thing is sure—the origin is from Hell itself. 

Satellite communications are now the channel through which life-styles 
and value systems are being “imposed on the poor, technologically 
weak and vulnerable societies.” John Wickham, Vice-President of the 
Barbados Senate, sees the cultural danger: * 

‘On all sides our cultural progress is being threatened. Our food, our 
music, our taste in books and films, the language we speak, are all 
being invaded and overrun at such a rate that we shall soon forget 
who we are ... 

We, in these islands, are living in a state of siege and threat on all 
sides, but the cultural bombardment is massive. We have choices 
and we don’t have to take whatever we are offered in the name of 
development or even gratitude.’ 

An earlier UNESCO report put foreign content of T.V. stations in 
the Commonwealth Caribbean at 76%. Of this, 52% was American- 
originated. Since the satellite invasion the input is much higher. 
Satellite communications are already here in the Pacific. Soon within 
the next two years the hooking up process will begin. The foreign 
content of T.V. shows through satellite communications or canned 
programmes will be fairly high. In some of the smaller Pacific nations it 
will be as high as 100%. Because of financial restraints (the common 
problem of all Pacific island nations) foreign life-styles, value systems, 
glamorization of immoral acts, glorification of violence and the 
excitement of illicit sex will be imposed on Pacific societies. And we 
need to be prepared for it. 


The God of the Western Civilization 

The people of the Pacific are being invaded by an invisible undercurrent of 
the influence of western society and its life-style. Sooner or later Pacific 
people will have to choose whether to bow to its god, which appear in 
many forms, or to remain loyal to their faith in the Almighty God. 
Frederick Catherwood gives a vivid description of the various forms of 
the god of western civilization:^ 
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Money | 

“Perhaps the greatest god of our age is Materialism. What matters more | 

to our generation than money? . . . Today, money is supreme. Govern- | 

ments rise and fall according to the buying power of a week’s wages. 
Nothing else seems to matter. Economic success brings electoral 
reward; economic restraint brings electoral disaster. The big news in 
the paper is about the wage packets. The big social conflicts are about 
money ... Yet like any false god. Materialism destroys its worshippers 
. . . For real wealth cannot be created in an atmosphere of rabid | 

materialism.” | 

Nationalism 

“The false god of Nationalism has plagued the twentieth century. The 
two World Wars have cost 50 million human lives. Twenty million 
Russians and six million Jews lost their lives in the four years between ! 

1941 and 1945. Our contemporaries in Germany regret this as much as ! 

we do. They are no more to blame than we are. There is no doubt that a | 

new generation has risen from the ashes, and Germany will not easily 
tread that path again.” 

Sex 

“The sex-cult has gods and goddesses. It has the whole paraphernalia of 
worship, and a life-style to go with it. People expect of it, as they do of 
their gods, far more than they can give. When the excitement palls, 
addicts work themselves up into ever greater frenzies, with ever | 

stronger stimulation. We have only to stand back a little to see how f 

absurd and destructive the whole mad process is. It destroys the very j 

instinct which it feeds with wild overstimulation. Finally sex, this ■ 

tenderest of all instincts, is dead.” j 


Sport 

“It is not everybody today who worships the goddess of Sex. Some, in 
complete contrast, worship Sport. Sport, like sex, has its place in a 
balanced life. But there are people who live for sport. There are racing 
drivers who know—if they think at all—that they are likely to die for 
their sport ... I enjoyed playing football, but I do not believe in 
worshipping a football team. I believe in healthy exercise. But I do not 
believe that we should be obsessed by the pursuit of a small, white ball 
round the countryside in the minimum number of strokes. Golf must 
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not be to the exclusion of wife and children . . . The same goes for 
hunting (or any other sport).” 


Power 

“But there are more dangerous forms of worship. Some men worship 
Power. They want power with all their being—and the fame that power 
brings with it. I have spent over a dozen years in public life and I have 
learnt to be very wary of the temptations of this god. 

We can delude ourselves that we want power for the benefit of others, 
for our ideals, or for our children. But we enjoy power. We do not want 
to give it up. Democracy, however, depends on our willingness to give 
up power. It depends on our willingness to be ruled by those with 
whom we disagree. Democracy requires the willingness of the minority 
to be ruled by the majority. When the minority are unwilling, demo¬ 
cracy breaks down. They justify violence, arguing it is the only option 
when they cannot obtain what they ask for by democratic means . . . 

But the search for power is self-defeating. Those who take power by 
violence, lose power by violence. What everybody wants, nobody can 
have for long. Brief are the fruits of power. Frustrating is the exercise of 
power. Bitter—very bitter—is the loss of power to those who have 
wanted it above all else.” 


Devil 

“The ultimate in false worship is the worship of the devil himself. For 
hundreds of years Satanism has been banished from Britain. But in this 
so-called scientific age, which claims to have abolished belief in the 
devil, it is back with us again . . . 

Witches’ covens have multiplied. Spiritualism of all kinds has 
increased. People give themselves over to worship evil spirits, to obey 
their commands, even to be possessed by them.” 


Comment 

All these gods and goddesses and others not mentioned here, are being 
imported into the Pacific in large quantities. Our people are scrambling 
to get them. They do not know them as hard task-masters. They have 
made their claims to sizeable congregations in the countries of the 
Pacific. The media and business firms have discovered that it is good 
business to promote them. They have encouraged our people to 
worship them—taking the place of God in their lives. Let us remember 
that God is a jealous God and tolerates no rivals. He made us and He 
gave us all we have. He requires that our allegiance be to Him alone. 
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Money and Wealth 

‘Jesus Christ said more about money than about heaven or hell 
combined’—Howard Hendricks. 

If the Lord Jesus talks about money more than heaven or hell, then 
the subject must be regarded as important. If it is important then we 
need to know the Lord’s view on such an important subject. In the 
Gospels, one out of ten verses (288 in all) deal directly with the subject 
of money. The “Bible offers 500 verses on prayer, less than 500 verses 
on faith but more than 2,000 verses on money and possessions.”^ 

If money is so important in our life, and the Bible talks about it more 
often than other subjects, then it is important to discuss it. I believe 
that the Bible and the Lord Jesus talk about money more because God 
must have known that many would find it difficult to manage money 
and possessions. He wants us to know his perspective concerning them. 


Perspective on Wealth 

One of the reasons for our lack of understanding of the type of life-style 
we ought to live is the confusion between God’s ownership of 
everything we have and our stewardship of it. God declares it quite 
clearly for Israel and for us: “And remember the land is mine so you 
may not sell it permanently. You are merely my tenants and share¬ 
croppers” (Lev. 25:23, Living Bible), 

God, as Creator, is owner of the Universe as a whole and He owns us 
by right because He created us. As for us Christians, He owns us by 
right of purchase—redeeming us from the slave market of sin and 
giving us a very special and privileged place in His family as His 
children: “The Lord your Redeemer, who made you, says, ‘All things 
were made by me, I alone stretched out the heavens. By myself I made 
the earth and everything in it,’ ” (Isa. 44:24, Living Bible). (See also Ps. 
146:6; Col. 1:15-17; Rev. 4:11; Ps. 50:10-12; Hag. 2:8). 

Because God is Creator, He knows us well. He knows our make up, 
understands our attitudes towards various things. And because of our 
fallen nature, one of the most damnable weaknesses that sticks in our 
make up is pride. So He warns us: “This is what the Lord says: ‘Let not 
the wise man boast in his wisdom, or the strong man boast of his 
strength, or the rich man boast of his riches, but let him who boasts 
boast about this, that he understands and knows me that I am the Lord, 
who exercises kindness, justice and righteousness on earth, for in this I 
delight,’ declares the Lord” (Jer. 9:23-4). 

As we are being pushed into elaborate living and are forced to make 
our life more complicated, it is important that we bring into focus from 
time to time God’s view about money, wealth or our daily business 
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which we regard as top priority. It is good that we remind ourselves as 
mortal men that our time on earth is in Somebody else’s hands. The 
Bible clearly declares “Your riches won’t help you on judgement day, 
only righteousness counts then” (Prov. 11:4, Living Bible). 

It is also important for us redeemed people, working for the Master 
and His Kingdom, that all that we do, is done for Christ. We need not 
preoccupy ourselves with things outside the Kingdom. “Happiness or 
sadness or wealth should not keep anyone from doing God’s work. 
Those in frequent contact with exciting things the world offers should 
make good use of their opportunities without stopping to enjoy them; 
for the world in its present form will soon be gone” (1 Cor 7:30-1, 
Living Bible). 

The world we love so much with all its attraction^ is passing and will 
be destroyed. But the eternal things—things that are indestructible— 
are what we need to consider. “What profit is there if you gain the 
whole world and lose eternal life? What can be compared with the value 
of eternal life?” (Matt. 16:26, Living Bible). It is also good to remember 
the futility of trusting wealth. “Trust in your money and down you go. 
Trust in God and flourish as a tree” (Prov. 11:28, Living Bible). 

Danger of Wealth 

We are amply warned about wealth and its danger: “The rich man 
thinks of his wealth as an impregnable defence, a high wall of safety. 
What a dreamer!” (Prov. 18:11, Living Bible). The Bible uses some 
very strong words about the danger of riches. “You can be sure of this: 
the kingdom of Christ and of God will never belong to anyone who is 
impure or greedy, for a greedy person is really an idol worshipper” 
(Eph. 5:5, Living Bible). 

Once the heart is drawn into loving wealth, the person begins to slide 
downhill: “people who long to be rich soon begin to do all kinds of 
wrong things to get money; things that hurt them and make them evil 
minded and finally send them to hell itself. For the love of money is the 
first step towards all kinds of sin” (1 Tim. 6:9, 10). 

Stewardship 

It is for our own good that we need to recognize our responsibility as 
very special and unique creatures—specially created in the image of the 
Almighty. Right from the beginning of time when the first man and 
woman were created, God had a special responsibility for them: “fill the 
earth and subdue it. Rule over the fish of the sea and the birds of the air 
and over every living creature that moves on the ground” (Gen. 1:28 
Niv). God planted a garden, took man and put him in it, “to work it and 
take care of it” (Gen. 2:15). 
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The psalmist reminds us that we need to understand our responsibility: 
“You have put him in charge of everything you made; everything is put 
under his authority” (Ps. 8:6, Living Bible). We have been given the 
authority to be in charge. As people under authority and delegated 
authority, there is a need for faithfulness in the performance of our job. 
“Now it is required that those who have been given a trust must prove 
faithful” (1 Cor. 4:2 Niv). There are many examples in the Bible of 
God’s faithful servants. Daniel was found faithful and “presidents and 
governors were jealous of him, and they began searching for some faults 
. . . He was faithful and honest and made no mistakes” (Dan. 6:4, 
Living Bible). 

Paul was another faithful steward of his time and money: “I have 
never been hungry for money or fine clothing—You know that these 
hands of mine worked to pay my own way and even supply the needs of 
those who were with me. And I was a constant example to you in 
helping the poor; for I remember the words of the Lord Jesus, Tt is 
more blessed to give than to receive’ ” (Acts 20:33-35 —Living Bible). 
That’s faithful stewardship! The Lord Jesus warns us again about being 
unfaithful, “And if you are untrustworthy about worldly wealth, who 
will trust you with the true riches of heaven? And if you are not faithful 
with other people’s money, why should you be entrusted with money of 
your own?” (Luke 16:11-12, Living Bible). 


Sharing 

Sharing is an historical practice. We learn from the Bible that Abram 
gave Melchizedek a tenth of the spoils (Gen. 14:20). In the New 
Testament, we hear the Lord saying to us, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” The Lord Jesus makes it clear to us the importance of 
giving—“For if you give, you will get! Your gift will return to you in 
full, and overflowing measure, pressed down, shaken together to make 
room for more, and running over. Whatever measure you use to give— 
large or small—will be used to measure what is given back to you” 
(Luke 6:28). 

We can see immediately that the purpose behind the gift in our 
sharing is to benefit the giver—it is an eternal principle. We need to 
remind ourselves constantly that, in God’s perspective, we are merely 
the “tenants” (Lev. 25:23) and as such we have our obligation to the 
Landlord. So we are taught from the Bible not merely to benefit from 
our giving and sharing but to recognize our Landlord. “The purpose of 
tithing is to teach you always to put God first in your lives” (Deut. 
14:23). 

But let us remember too that God does not need our gifts—although 
He wants us to give. “For all the animals of the field and forest are 
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mine! The cattle on a thousand hills. And all the birds upon the 
mountains! If I were hungry, I would not mention it to you—for all the 
world is mine, and everything in it” (Ps. 50:10-12; Acts 17:24-5). 
When we give, it is an eternal investment. “Tell them to use their 
money to do good. They should be rich in good works and should give 
happily to those in need, always being ready to share with others 
whatever God has given them. By doing this they will be storing up 
treasures for themselves in heaven—it is the only safe investment for 
eternity!” (1 Tim. 6:18-19, Living Bible). That’s investment in the Best! 

Job reminds us of the stupidity of hoarding and accumulating wealth. 
“I came naked from my mother’s womb. And I shall have nothing 
when I die. The Lord gave me everything I had. And they were His to 
take away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” Job knew his God and his 
position before God. And Paul asked a very important question that we 
need to ask constantly ourselves, “What do you have that you did not 
receive? And if you did receive it, why do you boast as though you did 
not” (1 Cor. 4:7 Niv). 


Simple Life-Style 

Jesus 

Let us consider the example of the Lord Jesus. He was relatively poor. 
But He did not glorify poverty or keep Himself away from pleasure. He 
was known as a ‘drunkard and a glutton,’ a “friend of sinners and tax 
gatherers” and He “ate with them.” His disciples were criticized for 
not fasting and in the Gospel of Luke, the Lord is often featured at meal 
time. It seems that for Him, good things were to be enjoyed. But His 
conduct showed that He had no investment in them. They were not 
essential to His life-style. 

So we see Him the Stranger of Galilee, wandering around Palestine 
with His disciples whose only guarantee of support was the “Father in 
Heaven”; living out an example for His disciples to see and follow that 
He entrusted His Father to supply His needs and those of His disciples. 
He did not search for holy poverty, but rather a joyful acceptance of 
both poverty and abundance as the will of the Father. 

When He first began His ministry, it was clear that part of His 
teaching was His demand for radical commitment to the kingdom of 
God. The kingdom demands full commitment—one of total trust, in 
which necessities such as food and clothing were left to God, while time 
was devoted totally to the kingdom (Matt. 6:33; 7:7-12). 

To our twentieth-century perspective, this does not appear ‘practical’. 
But when viewed from the perspective of the kingdom and Christ’s call 
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to a total commitment, his life-style was a total trust in a new world 
order and its Ruler. Citizens of the kingdom must be prepared to suffer 
and die (Matt. 10). We should be ready to follow the example of the 
good Samaritan, to risk one’s life and substance for the sake of an 
unknown member of an unfriendly nation. 


Paul 

From the time of his conversion, Paul knew what it meant for him to 
commit his life to Christ and to the pattern of Christ’s life-style. He was 
totally committed to the kingdom. He described his life-style as 
follows: 

‘Whether you eat or drink or whatever you do, do it all for the glory 
of God. Do not cause anyone to stumble, whether Jews or Greeks or 
the church of God—even as I try to please everybody in every way. 
For I am not seeking my own good but the good of many, so that 
they may be saved. Follow my example as I follow the example of 
Christ’ (1 Cor. 10:31-11:1). 

‘I have learned to be content, whatever the circumstances. I know 
what it is to be in need, and I know what it is to have plenty. I have 
learnt the secret of being content in any and every situation, whether 
well-fed or hungry, whether living in plenty or in want. I can do 
everything through Him who gives me strength’ (Phil. 4:10-13). 

It seems that the goal of Paul’s life-style is the glory of God. He used 
the pattern of Christ’s life as a basis for judging every action in every 
situation. In the course of his new life in Christ, it seems that Paul 
would constantly ask: ‘What would Christ do in this situation? How 
would this contribute to the work of Christ? How would this or that 
build the church of God?’ 


The Early Church 

In the early part of Acts the young church was actually living out in 
practice the commands of the Risen Lord. It seems that a new life-style 
emerged among the believers. Their daily practice was totally new to 
those who lived in and around Jerusalem. Luke’s account in Acts 2:43- 
47 and 4:32, shows that there were three dominant features of the early 
Christian life: 

‘a single-minded commitment to God, demonstrated in their 
frequent meetings for prayer and fellowships; a distinctive mark of 
the presence of God revealed in the activities of the Holy Spirit; a 
deep concern for one another demonstrated by the sharing of goods 
and meals.’* 

The story of Ananias and Sapphira seems to indicate that the early 
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Christians did have properties, but they were not firmly attached to 
them and they could sell them off if they wanted to. Acts 4:32, “No one 
claimed that any of his possessions was his own, but they shared every¬ 
thing they had,” seems to support this idea that they detached 
themselves from their possessions. 


The Pacific Life-Style 

It may be of interest to see the comparison made by Tom Slater, in the 
Victoria (Australia) Scripture Union News of October/November 
1985. 

T was impressed by: * 

^ The willingness of these young people to sit through four long 
sessions of Bible study and other teaching sessions per day. 

* Their uncomplicated and enthusiastic faith. They really did seem 
to contrast with Australia’s young people in their single minded¬ 
ness about living as disciples. 

* Their happiness and goodness—cheerfully scrubbing out the 
toilet blocks, readily smiling, sharing, laughing, friendly—above 
all, friendly. 

Their singing! Powerful, enthusiastic, always in multiple harmony 
and accompanied by natural body movements; always, it seemed, 
with total sincerity and conviction. Free from inhibitions, to be 
able to worship wholeheartedly in the singing. (The contrast 
between that and the dirges sung at a traditional English-speaking 
church in Suva the following Sunday morning was really soul- 
wrenching). 

Similarities (e.g. alcohol, sexual behaviour) and differences (e.g. 
dress, traditions) between the concerns of young Christians in Fiji 
and Australia. 

Standard of living. “Simple Life-style” is a reality, not a distant 
ideal. Many slept on woven sleeping mats, and these were simply 
folded up around their clothes for carrying baskets when they left. 
They washed their few clothes regularly without fuss. Some were 
from the town, most (I think) from villages. Either way, most of 
their houses were probably very simple, small structures with 
little furniture—T.V. or Video being almost unknown. I couldn’t 
help wondering about a connection between this simple, uncom¬ 
plicated life-style and a single-minded faith.’ 

The examples given above suggest that the life-styles of the Lord 
Jesus, the Apostle Paul and the early Christians are already lived out 
and practised in the island countries of the Pacific. This life-style, I 
believe, has its origin from the early Pacific culture strengthened by the 
Biblical teachings of the early missionaries who came to the Pacific. 
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Modern day Pacific Christians need to see the danger of losing this 
Biblical life-style if they are caught in the onrushing tide of westerniza¬ 
tion and its cultures and values. 

It is important that we understand why the world or the western 
culture is so wrapped up with material things and the accumulation of 
the world’s goods. They are looking for things in the wrong place. They 
are searching for security, happiness, peace, guidance, assurance, and 
the good life. But they are looking for these in the wrong place. 

Security (Matt. 6:31-32) 

If we are committed to Christ and His kingdom, then our security is not 
in money, wealth or possessions, but in the hands of the Almighty God. 
Security is trusting God’s faithfulness and resting in the truth of His 
words or promises. He tells us to be content with what we have and that 
He will never leave us (Heb. 13:5-6). He is in control and gives power 
to make one rich (Deut. 8:18). The Lord is our Shepherd and we lack 
nothing, for He will provide our needs (Ps. 23:1; Phil. 4:19). 

Happiness (Luke 12:15, 1 Tim. 6:6, 7) 

Many people think that they will find happiness in the accumulation of 
money or possessions. So in pursuit of happiness they become anxious, 
frustrated and restless. But they fail to find happiness in the abundance 
of their possessions. The Bible is quite clear on this issue: “He who 
loves money shall never have enough. The foolishness of thinking that 
wealth brings happiness! The more you have the more you spend, right 
up to the limits of your income, so what is the advantage of wealth— 
except perhaps to watch it as it runs through your fingers!” (Ecc. 5:10- 
11, Living Bible). 


Peace (Isa. 26:3; Matt. 11:28) 

Peace is a rare commodity. The whole world is trying desperately to 
secure it but cannot. Individuals also fail to capture it—the rich cannot 
find it and the poor hardly experience it. The source is the Prince of 
Peace. If they fail to appropriate Him in their lives, then there is no 
heart and mind peace. “Be careful for nothing; but in everything by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known unto God. And the peace of God which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus” (Phil. 4:6, 7). 

Guidance 

One reason why many people hoard money for themselves is that the 
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future is unknown, and money is kept for the purpose of providing for 
the unknown future (Matt. 6:31-3). But God promises to guide people, 
if only they would trust Him: “I will instruct thee and teach thee in the 
way which thou shalt go: I will guide thee with mine eye” (Ps. 32:8 Av). 
Again the Lord promises: “But the eyes of the Lord are watching over 
those who fear Him, who rely upon His steady love. He will keep them 
from death even in times of famine” (Ps. 33:18-19). The psalmist puts 
it well for us: “I will bless the Lord who counsels me; He gives me 
wisdom in the night. He tells me what to do” (Ps. 16:7, Living Bible). 


Good Life 

People who are searching for the ‘good life’ in material things are 
actually looking for it in the wrong place, for the “good life”, the 
satisfying life, is to be found in Jesus Christ and in an intimate 
relationship with Him. “I have come that they may have life, and have 
it to the full” (John 10:10). A full life is life with contentment in full: 
enjoying the fullness of the presence of the Almighty, as experienced by 
the psalmist—“But as for me, my contentment is not in wealth but in 
seeing you and knowing all is well between us. And when I awake in 
heaven, I will be satisfied, for I will see you face to face” (Ps. 17:15, 
Living Bible). 


Contentment 

The key to simple life-style is contentment. The Bible has a lot to say 
about contentment. Before we consider some of the biblical points on 
contentment, it would probably be best to consider a very balanced 
kind of prayer in the Bible. It is the prayer of Agur in Proverbs 30:7-9: 

‘Two things I ask of you, O Lord, do not refuse me before I die: 
Keep falsehood and lies far from me; give neither poverty nor riches, 
but give me only my daily bread, otherwise, I may have too much 
and disown you, and say, “Who is the Lord?” or I may become poor 
and steal, and so dishonour the name of my God.’ 

It seems that this man was content enough not to need anything and 
so simply asked God only for his daily bread. 

The Apostle Paul seems to have the same idea. “Not that I was ever 
in need, for I have learned how to get along happily whether I have 
much or little. I know how to live on almost nothing or with everything. 
I have learned the secret of contentment in every situation, whether it 
be a full stomach or hunger, plenty or want, for I can do everything 
God asks me to do with the help of Christ who gives me the strength 
and power” (Phil. 4:11-13). 
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Contentment for the Christian comes from being satisfied and not 
lacking anything, for the Lord will supply the necessities. “Let your 
way of life be free from the love of money, being content with what you 
have, for He Himself has said, ‘I will never desert, nor will I ever 
forsake you’ ” (Heb. 13:5). 

Contentment is not found in wealth, for this is clearly stated in the 
Bible: “But as for me, my contentment is not in wealth, but in seeing 
you and knowing all is well between us. And when I awake in heaven, I 
will be fully satisfied, for I will see you face to face” (Ps. 17:15). 

Contentment is really a gift from God. It comes through a close and 
intimate relationship with God. As godly lives are being built by the 
Holy Spirit, contentment begins to be experienced. “Godliness is a 
means of great gain when accompanied by contentment” (1 Tim. 6:6). 


Concluding Thoughts 

For the concluding thoughts, I would like to borrow from a similar 
paper by Peter H. Davids: 

‘Paul viewed the Christian way of life as being in radical discontinuity 
with that of the world. “The World”, which would include all 
political systems, ideologies, social values, or ethical formulations of 
this age, is an enemy, subverting us from total conformity to Christ 
(Rom. 12:1-2). It represents a now alien force which once held us in 
bondage, under the control of the ‘the prince of the power of the air’ 
but its time has come to an end: 

“What I mean, brothers, is that the time is short from now on 
those who have wives should live as if they have none; those who 
mourn, as if they did not; those who are happy as if they were not; 
those who buy something as if it were not theirs to keep; those who 
use things of the world, as if not engrossed in them. For this world in 
its present form is passing away” (1 Cor. 7:29-31). 

That means that the Christian life-style must ignore the ‘realities’ 
of this present age, for no matter how firmly entrenched they may 
seem to be they are coming to an end. The Christian is to live out the 
already-present and soon-coming new age, demonstrating the 
reconciliation which Christ has produced in the World (Eph. 2:14- 
22) within the new community, the church which is collectively 
subject to and patterned after Christ (Eph. 1:22). 

Second, since the pattern of Christ was one of a suffering servant 
(see Phil. 2:6-11), Paul’s life-style is one of suffering for others in 
specific life-situations. That suffering is so real collectively and 
individually that in bearing the pain of others one shares the 
suffering of Christ (Col. 1:24; 2 Cor. 1:5-6). For Paul that meant 
working long hours to support his ministry, giving up his right to 
financial support and risking the dangers of travel. Paul counsels 
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Christians similarly: “subordinate your financial interests to the 
cause of Christ, so that you would rather suffer financial loss than 
take another to court” (1 Cor. 6:1-11). 

Third, Paul, like Jesus, was suspicious of wealth unless it was 
being used to good works ... he evidently had no pangs of 
conscience about enjoying a good meal or the hospitality of wealthy 
Christians . . . but like Jesus, he had no attachment to such comforts 
. . . Good things were enjoyed but not grasped.’^ 
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An Attempt at Contextualizing 
Theology for the Tongan Church 

Mohenoa Puloka 


Introduction 

The basic assumption of this paper is that since the Tongan context is 
predominantly rural, the Tongan Church must acknowledge that its 
ministry must always consist in the continuous interaction between the 
Gospel and the struggles and aspirations of the rural community. 

In order to carry out a holistic ministry within a context that is totally 
affected by rapid and radical social changes, the Tongan Church must 
as a top priority develop and implement an applicable theological 
methodology. “Contextualizing of theology” is in order, therefore, to 
assist the Church to understand its role in the society and to enable it to 
participate in the process of ‘contextualization’: the inevitable interaction 
between the text (Gospel) and the context (human condition). 


What is Contextualization? 

Contextualization is first of all a process: a continuous action, an open- 
ended operation, a series of changes conducive to a particular end. 
Contextualization is the serious scrutiny of the immediate local context 
to determine the extent to which it fosters the full actualization of 
justice, liberation and development of abundant life for the whole 
person. Contextualization is an ongoing process which determines 
effective ways of impacting the challenge of the Gospel on human 
problems. 

Accordingly, every form of human life is an active process. Its 
forward-thrust or “subjective aim” (in Whitehead’s phrase), is to 
actualize possibilities in life which find their concretion in human 
struggle. Therefore, to speak of contextualization is to question the 
motivation, intention, and purpose of life. Thus contextualization as a 
process manifests itself in the radical transformation of life as a result of 
the challenging impact of the Gospel on the human context. 

Secondly, contextualization is a theological methodology. It encour¬ 
ages the development of an authentic understanding of the Christian 
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faith in particular cultures. Instead of adapting an existing theology, 
contextualization urges open dialogue between the Gospel and the 
human context. As a methodology, its function is to point out the 
authenticity of theology and to avoid the familiar tendency to fall into 
the trap of syncretism. 

Daniel von Allmen argues vigorously about this point: 

‘It must be said here with all possible firmness: there can be no ques¬ 
tion, in our days either, of an Africanization or a contextualization of 
an existing theology. Any authentic theology must start ever anew 
from the focal point of the faith, which is the confession of the Lord 
Jesus Christ who died and was raised for us; and it must be built or 
rebuilt (whether in Africa or in Europe) in a way which is both 
faithful to the inner thrust of the Christian r*evelation and also in 
harmony with the mentality of the person who formulates it. 

There is no short cut to be found by simply adapting an existing 
theology to contemporary or local taste. 

Since all theologies grow out of a particular local context they are the 
results of contextualization.^ Therefore, a theology that is already con¬ 
textualized into a particular culture must be re-contextualized when it 
crosses cultural borders. Theology, as critical reflection and action on 
our relationship with God, has often failed to complete its task when it 
crosses cultural borders: for our theologizing simply cannot be done in 
a cultural vacuum. This is the importance of contextualization as a 
theological methodology. It is not a particular theology as such but 
rather a way of understanding and authenticating various theologies in a 
particular culture. 

Fundamentally however, the process of contextualizing theology is a 
particular way of doing theology in response to the needs and the 
outcome of rapid and radical changes in the social, political, economic 
and religious contexts: all of them affect and determine the condition of 
life in a particular society. In applying this methodology to the Tongann 
context, the Tongan Church must understand contextualization as the 
‘inevitable inter-action’ between the text and the Tongan context. The 
Tongan Church has become too preoccupied with the ‘passive-pietism’ 
of the text and thus neglected the context. Consequently, there remains 
an ever-increasing gap between the text and the context. 

Chung Choon Kim, the President of Hankuk Theological Seminary 
in Seoul, cited a similar problem in the theological education of Asian 
seminaries: 

‘Frankly speaking, we have been much concerned with the problems 
of the text, the content and method of theological education: what is 
to be taught in our seminaries, and how? But we have been less 
concerned with the context, namely the historical and social 
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situation in which our seminaries are located and called for | 

mission.’^ j 

In order to bridge the gap between the text and the context, Kim j 

argued that the seminary is not just a learning society. It is also a | 

prophetic community which must not be indifferent to the life | 

situations of the society. 1 

Harvey Cox wrote in a similar vein: j 

‘Theology takes place where men deal with the concerns of the f 

present in the light of God’s action in the past and in the hope both j 

of these generate for the future. This ongoing dialogue in, not with, | 

the world provides the only viable context for theologizing and for ; 

theological education.’"^ j 

These arguments clearly point to the fact that theology must be ^ 

contextualized—otherwise it will have no meaningful impact, and will j 

therefore lose its integrity and purpose. | 

The necessity of understanding contextualization as an inevitable . 

interaction between the text and the context has long been a continuing j 

concern among Third World theologians. Shoki Coe spoke persuasively ^ 

of the need to contextualize theology: j 

‘From the text side, we are pressed by Christ’s revolution, by j 

Christ’s reconciliation, by Christ’s new creation. From the context 
side, we are pressed by the cries of the revolutions that are going on, j 

by the cry for peace and reconciliation and a new humanity. We j 

wonder if the world through its revolutions is just building another I 

tower which will be a new tower of Babel and which will end in self- ^ 

destruction. But where then do we stand? We are sandwiched \ 

between the two, the pressure which has come from above and the 
pressure from below. There is a strong possibility, and I say this 
with personal feeling, that the Church and theological education may 
just be crushed in this double confrontation, this double pressure. , 

Let us remember that the Old Israel was rejected. Let us constantly [ 

recall that judgement is always at hand. But at the same time, let us 
not forget that this double pressure may be the pressure for renewal, | 

our renewal to become a revolutionary church, carrying the banner | 

of Christ’s revolution in the present time, to be the messenger of [ 

reconciliation with creativity, which is the sign of our witness of the 
new world and the new humanity which comes in Christ.’^ j 

I 

Work Previously Done in the Field 

It is unfortunate that there is no written work regarding the main theme 
of this particular study. The relatively late emergence of written 
language in Tonga (begun in 1826), the lack and/or absence of the 
printing-press, and mostly the lack of a taste for writing in general, has 
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made theology in Tonga exist largely in verbal form as oral tradition. 
The absence of any great theological work in this case is not surprising. 

However many Tongan Christians, while not themselves authors or 
prolific writers, nevertheless live exemplary lives of service and 
dedication: their lives and their personal reflections upon their lives 
serve as models and rich source material for the theologian’s pen. Since 
there is no written work concerning contextualization of theology in 
Tonga, personal inquiries through interviews and conversations are the 
main sources. 

The late Reverend Latu Puloka, of the Free Wesleyan Church of 
Tonga, describes contextualization as an open-ended process of 
reflection and action, whose purpose is to bring the message of the 
Gospel to bear upon our human condition. According to this pastor, the 
key to understanding this process is summed up in a single phrase, ‘kita 
pe 'Otua leva'^ (I-Thou immediacy). 

To him, 'kita pe 'Otua leva', which he interprets as ‘the presence of a 
context of unhindered and immediate relationship between God and the 
believer’, is itself the doing of contextualization. The essence of this 
relationship is the love of God to the World. It is God who first loved 
the world, and so our response is to contextualize that love within our 
human condition. 

In practical terms, Puloka insists that the Gospel has no meaning 
outside the human context. The meaning of the Gospel is intimately 
bound up with the very meaning of human existence. Therefore, the 
process of contextualization in his view is the unavoidable consequence 
of the ‘clash’ between the text, and the context. To him, the text and 
the context are inseparable from one another. 

Another proponent of contextualization is Bishop Finau, the leader 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Tonga. Finau has urged the Churches 
to come out of their ecclesiastical closets to participate in the whole life 
of the people. In assessing the critical status of theology, the bishop 
warned that, “the theology of the Churches is often in danger of being 
too heavenly: it tends to forget about life.”^ The critical task of 
theology, according to him, is to deal with issues that matter in life. 
Therefore, the theology of the Church has to gear itself to the urgent 
problems of the day. 

“Truly great theology unites the intellect and passion in a way that 
has ordinary Christians marching to the stake singing for things that 
really matter.”^ Such theology, according to the Bishop, is not a human 
invention; rather, it is founded in the Incarnation of Christ. Incarnation, 
in his view, is God’s becoming part of the human reality, “not only in 
all its aspirations and longings, but also in all its oppressions and 
sufferings.” 

Neither Bishop Finau nor Reverend Puloka ever refer to the term 
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contextualization. However, their understanding and theologizing are 
focused on integrating the message of the Gospel and the realities of the 
human context. 


A General Reflection on the Rationale 

A great deal of theological thinking of recent years has been developed 
among churches and religious communities in the Third World. The 
term, Third-World theology,’ has become a platform and a trade-mark 
for new thinking about theology. The term refers to an old, but 
renewed, type of critical-theological reflection which emerged out of the 
cultural, social, and political consciousness in many parts of the Third 
^X^orld—^notably Latin America, Africa and Asia. Third-World theology 
represents different types of aspirations and commitments. However, 
the uniting element is the fact that these aspirations and commitments 
emerge out of one and the same experience: the inevitable interaction 
between the text and the context. 

My purpose is primarily to develop the concept of ‘contextualization’ 
as a theological methodology, which will enable the Tongan Church to 
be more holistic and effective in its ministry, in the light of today’s 
problems. The attempt to develop the concept of ‘contextualization’ is 
limited to a primary stage of construction, that is, the methodology and 
application. Such development presupposes the classical tasks of 
theology—wisdom and rational knowledge. Instead, the main emphasis 
will focus on the developmental stages of contextualization. 

Science and technology have had a decisive influence on the make-up 
of world cultures today. In a sense the whole world has been wrapped 
up in rapid, radical change since the Second World War. New ideas, 
practices, and ideologies are constantly battling for a place with the old. 
The battle of the new and the old is not confined to any particular area 
of human life, but rather pertains to the whole of life. Religion, and 
Christian faith in particular, is no exception. Any student of theology 
today recognizes the rapid changes that take place in the curriculum of 
seminaries. One can hardly keep up with new crops of different 
theologies springing out of theologians’ tomes and church pulpits 
throughout the world. 

The unique nature of this phenomenon consists in two elements that 
are important for our understanding of contextualization: these are 
necessity and inevitability. Human experience testifies that change is 
necessary and therefore inevitable. In contextualizing theology, however, 
one must surrender to the inspiration of a personal relationship with the 
living God through the commission of the Holy Spirit. In this way, the 
necessity and inevitability of change in our theological orientation may 
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then be made consistent with God’s will, and with the evolutionary 
processes in the world around us. 

The force of necessity and inevitable change can be seen in the 
gradual but sometimes radical shifts in the theological orientation of 
various communities in certain periods. Today, one can witness the 
result of the sifting process with which every theology is scrutinized as 
to its necessity and inevitability. Furthermore, the radical changes in 
theology seem to point more and more towards a ‘horizontal’ rather 
than a ‘vertical’ relationship between faith as reflection, and faith as 
action. It is almost embarrassing to point out that faith is both reflection 
and action; however, the point of synthesis is not always clear, and it 
has led to many noisy debates. 

As a result of rapid and radical social changes, different types of 
theologies emerged which further complicated that synthesis between 
reflection and action which is faith. In Europe and North America, 
theologies of hope and politics, feminist theology, black theology and 
theologies of other ethnic minorities are current focal points. 

Latin America is credited with the emergence of liberation theology, 
while Africa is preoccupied with theologies of revolution and indigen- 
ization. In Asia, theologians are discussing such books as Waterbuffalo 
Theology, and the theology of ‘The Pain of God’. Even in the South 
Pacific, this writer raises the question of the ‘Pacificness’ of theology. 
We need critically to understand these different theologies. 

However, I am particularly concerned with the methodology by 
which theology, in general, can respond most meaningfully and 
effectively to every aspect of human existence. This is the most 
important mandate which has emerged out of the experiences of the 
younger churches of the Third World. 

In regard to the differences among various theologies and to theology 
in general, one is inclined to ask: can there be a unity in spite of the 
great diversities that are inherent between different theologies? The 
answer is an emphatic “Yes”—otherwise our theologizing makes no 
sense. Nevertheless, the question of diversity within unity demands a 
more realistic understanding rather than a clumsy accommodation of 
issues. Therefore, the indispensable presence of diversity and unity 
expands the above question to an even more urgent one: how can one 
take her/his theological training from one culture to another? Such 
a question carries with it a sense of pluralism-with-integrity that must 
be discovered afresh in every human condition. 

As cultures are different, so too are our ways of doing theology. 
Today more than ever before, the challenge to the Christian community 
is to explore positive and effective ways of affirming the integrity of our 
pluralism, but without compromising the message of the Gospel. For 
such affirmation represents the voice of a unified faith that calls us to 
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the task Christ has set for us. The task is one united task: to serve God 
and people everywhere. 

Doing the task presupposes two kinds of commitment on our part: 
first, we must commit ourselves to the all-embracing search for the true 
identity of a Christian theology; second, we should also take seriously 
the question of the relevance of our theology to the world situation. 
These commitments compel us to be faithful in the way we understand 
faith and communicate it to others. 

In failing to give critical attention to the questions of identity and 
relevance, we experience crisis in our theology. Professor Jurgen 
Moltmann articulates this point more clearly: 

‘We may want to make Christian theology reveal that it is Christian, 
but this cannot be done in abstract and timeless terms, or the mere 
desire for self-assertion. It has a definable and circumscribed place 
amongst modern problems. The Christian life of theologians, 
churches and human beings is faced more than ever today with a 
double crisis: the crisis of relevance and the crisis of identity. These 
two crises are complementary. The more theology and the Church 
attempt to become relevant to the problems of the present day, the 
more deeply they are drawn into the crisis of their own Christian 
identity. The more they attempt to assert their identity in traditional 
dogmas, rights and moral notions, the more irrelevant and unbeliev¬ 
able they become. This double crisis can be more accurately 
described as the identity-involvement dilemma.’^ 

This ‘identity-involvement dilemma’ is one of the greatest problems 
in contemporary theology. The younger churches of the Third World 
must discover adequate ways of doing theology in the midst of such a 
crisis. This is the main rationale for the consideration and the 
development of ‘contextualization’: as a theological methodology in 
which the Tongan Church can participate meaningfully in the 
interaction between the Gospel and the Tongan context. 


An Increasing Need for Contextualization 
among Third World Churches 

Among the most distinctive efforts of Third World theologians who are 
engaged in the contextualization of theology is ‘indigenization of 
theology.’ Indigenization is the process of re-making theology to be 
native or indigenized to a particular cultural milieu. 

In asserting the necessity for indigenization of theology. Dr. Shoki 
Coe affirms that: 

‘This is understandable, as indigenization is a missiological necessity 
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when the Gospel moves from one cultural soil to another and has to 
be retranslated, reinterpreted, and in the new cultural soil.’^® 

Such an affirmation makes sense, since theology itself is not the 
Word of God, but rather our reflection on our relationship with God. 
So, it may seem that Third World churches have attained their pur¬ 
pose, but it is not the case. Indigenization is only a point of departure. 
The purpose is to move from indigenization to contextualization. 

This move shows a growing consciousness among Third World 
theologians and churches, that while the message of the Gospel ought to 
be interpreted culturally, it must not be confined to the static traditional 
cultural values. Nevertheless, indigenization is a necessary preamble to 
contextualization. Dr. Shoki Coe suggests that indigenization is an 
essential element of the larger process of contextilialization. 

Fundamental to contextualizing theology is the notion of God 
Incarnate, Who impacts our human context with His own. Through 
Jesus’ life and ministry, the divine and human contexts were in conflict 
until the cross and the empty tomb guaranteed the complete absorption 
of the human by the divine. As the Apostle tells us: 

‘Have this mind among yourselves, which is yours in Christ Jesus, 
who, though he was in the form of God, did not count equality with 
God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being born in the likeness of men. And being found in 
human form he humbled himself and became obedient unto death, 
even death on a cross’ (Phil. 2:5-8 RSV). 

The passage shows that Jesus took seriously the concrete local 
context. The purpose of Incarnation, from which contextualization 
takes its cue, is that our salvation is made meaningful to us because it is 
deeply rooted in our particular situations. While the redeeming power 
of Incarnation brings salvation to each particular and local context, at 
the same time salvation is thrust upon the universal context. Here is the 
classical dialectic between particularity and universality. Both contexts 
are inseparable from each other, and therefore neither one can be fully 
redeemed unless both are redeemed. 

The dialectic between particularity and universality is a significant 
step toward contextualization. It unfolds the meaning of salvation vis-a- 
vis Incarnation. It also reminds us of the reality of a modern 
technological world, which entails the inescapable interdependence of 
the whole world. 

Three major factors manifest the crucial challenge of liberation, 
justice, and the full development of human potentialities, and in turn 
express the intention and purpose of contextualization. They are 
Rootedness, Particularity, and Universality. All of them are inter¬ 
related as each is an indispensable part of the whole. 
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Rootedness 

The word ‘root’ implies an element of nature, that is, the soil. A plant 
takes its root or is rooted in the soil. The word root carries with it many 
meaningful implications such as traditions, customs, beliefs, rituals, 
and culture. Alex Haley’s monumental work, 'Roots', makes the 
element of cultural soil the most important implication of the word 
‘root’. 

However, the meaning of rootedness in regard to contextualization 
goes beyond the above implications, and moves into a different level 
altogether. Rootedness is ‘the act of re-rooting one’s faith in God’ as a 
personal response to the spontaneous grace of agape. As an “act of 
faith” rootedness signifies a personal relationship between God and a 
person. Rootedness then claims the foremost responsibility among 
believers, and therefore with God. This is the first function in 
contextualizing theology since contextualization is, first of all, a 
personal encounter between God and the believer. 

Further, any attempt to formulate theological methodology must 
take seriously the personal aspect of faith of those who are involved 
with the task. The greatest blunder in a theological undertaking is to 
leave theology rootless or to put down its roots in anything less than the 
knowledge of the love of God. A genuine theology is known by the fact 
that it is rooted in God’s love to the world. 

Agape makes rootedness a necessity, and the primordial function in 
contextualization. Since agape is the nature of God’s relationship with 
humanity, it is fitting to think of rootedness as a personal response to 
that relationship which God has initiated and offered. 

For the Tongan Church, rootedness ought to be interpreted in a way 
that the Tongans can respond to best. A phrase which will help to make 
rootedness more meaningful in the light of the Tongan cultural milieu 
is ‘kita pe ’Otua leva.’ It is literally translated ‘me-only-God- 
immediately,’ but a better rendering is ‘I-Thou-immediacy.’ A brief 
analysis of the phrase will reveal more of the essence of the relationship 
between God and a person. 

The first word, ‘kita’, points to the T —the first person pronoun. 
The second word, ‘pe’, is an adverb that implies the meaning of ‘only’, 
as it signifies the singularity of the pronoun. The third word ‘’Otua’, 
meaning ‘God’, comes from two ancestral forms—’o, means ‘of and ‘tua’ 
means ‘original source.’ So the word for God in Tongan means ‘of the 
original source’, as in the notion of the ‘prime mover.’ The last word 
‘leva’, meaning ‘immediacy’, is an abstract noun. It defines the nature 
of the relationship between ‘’Otua’ (the original source), and ‘kita’ (the 
I), whose origin is rooted in God, the ‘original source.’ Altogether these 
words form the phrase, ‘kita pe ’Otua leva’ or I-Thou immediacy, in 
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which the unhindered personal relationship between the human-I and 
the divine-Thou is characterized by immediacy and authenticity. This 
is the meaning of rootedness as it is conveyed by ‘kita pe ’Otua leva.’ 

To the Tongan mind, the use of ‘kita pe ’Otua leva’ creates a 
spontaneous response that delineates rootedness. This is so because the 
phrase has a strong appeal in the ceremonial aspect of the Tongan 
mind. Kita and ’Otua were the principal figures in the traditional 
ceremonies of pre-Christian Tonga. Even today, both kita and 'Otua 
still have a strong sense of ‘ceremonial belonging’ to one another. This 
sense of belonging is identified with the Christian motif of agape^ which 
reveals God’s act of condescension in Christ, and his longing for 
fellowship with humanity. Like agape, the longing between 'Otua and 
kita emanates not from need or desire but simply*out of 'Otua's (God’s) 
spontaneous and gratuitous love for kita (humanity). 

This formulation presupposes that the person, when encountered by 
God’s love, becomes aware of the necessity of faith as the foundation for 
contextualization. It is at that point that rootedness, the first task in 
contextualization, gives rise to the other two factors: particularity and 
universality. Thus a theology that is rooted in the love of God {agape) 
spontaneously responds to the problems that are challenged by the 
Gospel in the particular and universal contexts. 


Particularity 

The second factor of contextualization has to do with the way in which 
the Gospel is interpreted and understood in a particular context. This is 
the inevitable interaction between the text and the context. 

To illustrate this interacting relationship between the text, and the 
particular and universal contexts, the Tongan Church would benefit 
from an understanding of the way in which contextualization is 
implemented in the Latin American theology of liberation. 

The Latin American theology of liberation emerges out of a 
particular context. The particular context is life in Latin America, a 
continent that continues to suffer severely from the massive effects of 
colonialism and neo-colonialism. Gustavo Gutierrez provides this brief 
analysis of the Latin American context: 

‘Latin American societies entered into the history of the develop¬ 
ment of the universal system of interdependence as dependent 
societies due to Iberian colonization. Their history can be traced to a 
large extent as the history of the successive modifications of their 
condition of dependence. The different societies of the region have 
reached different positions without being able, up to this time, to 
break away from the general framework.’^^ 
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Facing this situation (particularity), the Christian community is 
challenged by the Gospel to be obedient to the mandate of salvation 
exemplified in the life, work, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
There is no other way to deal with this particularity than to seek to 
understand its complexity and to develop ways of searching for the 
solution. To understand the problems, the Latin American theologians 
of liberation have gone into considerable depth in analyzing their 
particular situation. Their emphasis is always on the particularity of the 
situation. With the aid of social sciences they have sought to understand 
the problems which are caused by this particular situation. 

The most prominent tool in this search is the Marxist scientific 
analysis, whose focus on praxis and transformation of the world 
situation has helped some theologians and Christians to identify the 
problems and to find their solutions. Gutierrez among others is 
constantly engaged in dialogue with proponents of Marxism. According 
to Gutierrez, this dialogue has been fruitful, “and it is to a large extent 
due to Marxism’s influence that theological thought, searching for its 
own sources, has been prompted to reflect on the meaning of the 
transformation of this world and the action of man in history. 

This reasoning is rejected by many conservative theologians. But it 
seems that Gutierrez and his colleagues do not blindly embrace 
Marxism; rather they view it basically as a tool to analyze conditions 
about them. However, one must not confuse the teachings of Jesus with 
Marxism. Pope Paul John IPs warning at Puebla against Marxism’s 
tendency to justify violence in the name of liberation and social justice 
ought to be taken seriously. 

The importance of particularity in contextualizing theology is that it 
gives to theologians and Christans everywhere a handle on their 
problems. It is a necessary beginning, because it makes no sense to 
reflect upon the global problems without a clear understanding of the 
local particular contexts. The two contexts, particular and universal, 
must be dealt with consecutively, because one is intimately-bound up 
with the other. 

What happens in one country affects others. Decisions made in 
Washington, Moscow, and other powerful capitals of the world affect 
every country in the world. However, it is extremely important not to 
confuse or make light of the particularity by the universality. It is often 
easier to talk about or even begin to do something about the world’s 
problems rather than begin at home. 

The concern for the relationship between particularity and univers¬ 
ality came to the fore at the Detroit Conference of 1975. Robert McAfee 
Brown, in his introduction to ^Theology in the Americas^ (a documentary 
book of the Detroit Conference), suggests steps towards contextualizing 
Latin American liberation theology for North America. Brown was 
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careful to warn each side of the danger of ‘direct transfer’ of theology 
across the border. 

The purpose of the Theology in the Americas according to Brown, 
was not to apply the Latin American theology to North America, but 
rather “to contribute to a new theology that emerges from the 
historical, social and religious contexts of the North American 
experience.It is the immediate and local experience of the 
particularity, that a particular people must deal with and understand its 
meaning before they can be effective in the global situation. 

From this point of view, the Tongan Church must, first of all, do its 
homework: it must understand the socio-political, economic, and 
religious context before it makes any attempt to generalize about the 
world situation. It is a common tendency in Tongan preaching to 
generalize about the sinfulness of the world, rather than address the 
sinfulness of the particular context. It does not mean that the particular 
local context is all that matters, but it means that a critical 
understanding of the particular makes the universal task more effective. 
Regarding this very point. Brown writes: 

‘Theology is not a set of timeless truths, no matter how much the 
goal of achieving such truths may have been sought by theologians in 
the past. It is rather a certain kind of reflection on what is going on in 
very specific situations—Palestine, Rome, Constantinople, Geneva, 
Canterbury, Copenhagan, Hell’s Kitchen, Alabama, Johannesburg, 
Santiago, Tokyo, Recife, Nairobi, New York or whatever. 

Brown went on to explain that the common heritage of these places is 
also challenged by the kind of things that happened in each place. 
Therefore, theology of liberation is that transformation of faith into 
action that liberates the particular context, for the service of liberation 
in the context of the universal. There is a two-way street, in which one 
is complemented by the other. This is the main thrust of particularity, 
which Brown addresses: 

‘The specific context will determine the specific context of the 
emerging theology. Things will need to be emphasized in a certain 
way in Santiago that will need to be emphasized in a different way in 
San Francisco. So the real question will not be: how can we ‘transfer’ 
the position of Christians in Santiago to San Francisco? It will be: 
observing how Christians in Santiago try to live and think 
authentically in ‘their’ situation, how can we find ways to live and 
think authentically in ‘our’ situation? Certain social, political, 
economic and ecclesiastical dynamics contribute to how Chilean 
Christians see their tasks. Certain other social, political, economic, 
and ecclesiastical dynamics—^very different, perhaps—^will contribute 
to how United States Christians see their task.’^^ 
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The social, political, economic, and ecclesiastical dynamics in Tonga 
may have something in common with those in Latin America. Yet the 
theological task remains different in the sense that the authenticity of 
the task depends upon the experience of the particular context. The 
Christians in Tonga do not have to imitate the understanding and 
actions of Christians elsewhere. They can benefit from commonality 
only if they contextualize it in a way that is authentic to the Tongan 
context. 


Restating the Tongan Context 

There is a great difference between Latin America and Tonga. Tonga is 
an island-Kingdom of less than 300 square miles. Politically, it is 
relatively stable compared to its Pacific neighbours. However, the 
political situation is far from satisfactory or ‘peaceful’ to a lot of people. 
The political power is well insulated by both the sociocultural 
infrastructure and the blessing of the Church. 

Theologically, the Church (predominantly Protestant, and especially 
Methodist) is still very conservative. Economically, Tonga is struggling 
against the odds: poor planning and management, abuse of national 
resources (land and ocean), overdependence on foreign aid, an 
enormous foreign debt, a disastrous trade balance (import/export), and 
a plain lack of imagination of its national leadership. To make the 
matter worse, Tonga is badly affected by the international demon of 
inflation. 

Since Tonga’s economy is based on agriculture, land is at the heart of 
the issue of development. Reform of Tonga’s land tenure system is long 
overdue, and its neglect is the major element in the fermenting of a 
serious national problem. A knowledge of the situation is crucial for an 
effective assessment of what is to be done. The Tongan context is 
different from the Latin American context. There is no hunger or mass 
execution in Tonga as in some countries in Latin America. Nevertheless, 
the Tongan context is being ‘impregnated’ by the internalization of 
discontent. It may not be too long before it gives birth to another, 
different Tonga. 


Suggestions to the Tongan Church 

The theological task of the Church is precisely to rediscover the very 
reason for its existence and the true meaning of the Gospel. The 
liberation movement in Tonga (which has yet to be started) is a 
theological task in the truest meaning of the term. The family, more 
than anything else, is the strongest institution in Tongan society. The 
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Church in Tonga is a family church, in which the Church is sustained 
and protected by family units and their cultural influence. This is the 
reality of the secular base of the visible Church. Therefore, the 
theological task compels the Church to address itself to the entirety of 
the problem—that is the cultural, social, political, economic, and 
religious contexts in which it finds itself. 

Just as the family is the stronghold of the Tongan society, so the 
Church is the stronghold of the life of the family. Therefore the need 
for liberation—cultural, social, political, economic, and spiritual is 
actually a theological task of the Church as it seeks to interpret the text 
in the light of the context. 

The Church itself must be the beginning place for liberation. The 
liberation of the Church needs thorough discussipn which cannot be 
included here. But here are a few suggestions: 

The Church must review and reform its ecclesiastical structures if it 
is to be effective, and loyal to the Gospel. The ‘connexion’ between the 
Crown and the Church makes it almost impossible for the Church’s 
leadership to exercise Christian responsibility in the light of the 
context. A royal and chiefly Church seeks protections from the status 
quo in order to preach a ‘peaceful’ Gospel. Guttierrez deals with this 
kind of Church connexion “. . . the Church (seeks) the supports of the 
established order and economically powerful groups in order to face its 
adversaries and assure for itself what it believed to be an opportunity to 
preach the Gospel peacefully. 

A critical knowledge of the context—cultural, social, political, and 
economic, is indispensable to carrying out the Church’s task. It means 
that the Church ought to interpret its ministry in view of the problems. 
This is not something new in Christian ministry. Jesus, in his teaching 
and ministry, was not a-political. Jesus was politically engaged in the 
context. He interpreted and and read the signs of the time contextually 
(culturally, socially, politically and economically).^^ Political theo¬ 
logy which seeks to understand the involvement of Jesus in politics, 
and especially his ‘relationship’ with the Zealots, has contributed a 
great deal to the understanding of the political aspect of the Church’s 
task. 

The theological task set for the Church is not limited to the 
president, the pastors, or the leaders. It must be open to all members 
and to all people. Above all the task is not for theologians, as most 
liberation theologians agreed. Latin America is a good example of how 
the laity, and the so-called grass-roots level, initiate the task in which 
theologians then become participants. 

Finally, an understanding of the context in the particularity leads to 
better knowledge and more effective action in the universality. This 
movement leads to the last factor in contextualizing theology. 
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Universality 

The contextualization of theology must be a combination of ‘particularity 
and global vision.’ This combination of the particular context and the 
universal context constitutes the bulk of the task of contextualization. 
Not only is the Christian community in a particular country engaged in 
the theological task locally, but the integrity of the task also calls on the 
particularity to respond to the mandates of the universality. 

The universal mandates have become more and more realized today, 
through reflection and activities of such bodies as the World Council of 
Churches, the Second Vatican Council, the United Nations organization 
—with its various organs—WHO, FAO, ILO, UNESCO, etc. 
Through these world bodies, the voice of the Third World countries 
have finally been heard. This makes a crucial difference in terms of the 
world opinion. There is now a mass movement on a world scale to 
initiate dialogue and co-operation in order to face the world’s problems. 
While not every country is on the move, at least some countries have 
begun to initiate programmes to combat these problems. Differences in 
political ideologies play important roles in strategies for confronting the 
problems. Realistically, no solution is non-ideological, therefore, every 
solution is not free from being political. 

That is a point that Christians must understand and accept, because 
the reality of the human situation is naturally political, in the truest 
sense of the word. Aristotle’s dictum, “man is a political animal,” is 
even more evident than it was in his day. 

It is unfortunate that universal mandates have been realized only 
after millions of lives have already been lost. Hunger and poverty have 
killed millions in the developing countries. Wars and ‘institutionalized 
violence’ have taken their dread toll. Out of this situation, a world that 
is broken by unshared bread and greed, hatred and wars, racism, 
sexism, classism, ageism, and all forms of oppressive ‘isms’, issued its 
mandates in hope of a response. For this reason the Church, the 
Christian community, and theologians must not allow the particularity 
to take all their attention and energies, thus neglecting the universal 
mandates of a world in which every particularity is a part of the 
universal. 

Therefore, the Christian response must be unified in the ministry of 
the Church Universal, under the leadership and inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. The Lord’s ministy ought to be the Church’s ministry. Vatican 
II, in the ‘Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern World,’ 
emphasized the solidarity of the Church with the whole human family. 
In the preface, it states: 

‘The joy and hope, the grief and anguish of the men of our time. 
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especially of those who are poor or afflicted in any way, are the joy 
and hope, the grief and anguish of the followers of Christ as well. 
Nothing that is genuinely human fails to find an echo in their hearts. 
For theirs is a community composed of men, of men who, united in 
Christ and guided by the Holy Spirit, press onwards towards the 
Kingdom of the Father and are bearers of a message of salvation 
intended for all men. That is why Christians cherish a feeling of deep 
solidarity with the hunian race and its history. 

Two years after Vatican II, Pope Paul VI issued his much popular¬ 
ized encyclical letter, Topulorum Progression,’ in which he stated very 
clearly the scope and urgency of the problem that the world is facing 
today. “Today the principal fact we must all recognize is that the social 
question has become worldwide.The oppressi 9 n and exploitation of 
the poor, and weak and marginal people by the rich and powerful 
classes and nations is the social question that the Pope referred to in his 
encyclical. 

The Pope, in the spirit of solidarity, appealed to all people of power 
and influence in the world to work together in solving the social 
problem. In responding to the universal mandates, many of the world’s 
religious communities and Church-related organizations have already 
begun to make an impact. Many governments, social organizations, and 
even businesses have begun to do the same. ‘Development’ is the name 
of this massive response. The affluent countries (United States, 
Canada, Western Europe, Australia, and New Zealand) became the 
major donors of aid to the developing countries of the so-called Third 
World. The United Nations marked the period between 1950-1960 as 
the first ‘decade of development.’ 

At the same time, many other international organizations were 
created to serve and aid development programmes throughout the 
world. These organizations included the International Development 
Bank (IDB), the Agency for International Development (AID), the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), the United Nations Commission 
for Trade and Development (UNCTAD), and the Economic Committee 
for Latin America (CEPAL a UN Committee) and many others. In 
1961, President John F. Kennedy initiated the ‘Alliance for Progress,’ 
an attempt to co-ordinate world resources for the development of poor 
countries. So it would seem that what has been done should be 
sufficient to alleviate the problems. 

Despite all these massive efforts the gap between the rich countries 
and poor countries is widening. The failure is due to the unrealistic 
attitudes and irresponsible planning of the rich countries, and the over¬ 
dependence of the poor countries. A pre-packaged plan of development, 
which is thought of, drafted, and funded by experts and donors in New 
York or London, is not always the best plan of development for poor 
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countries. In most case, these development plans are sent to the poor 
country with a string of ‘decisions’ and ‘demands’ attached which do 
not help the genuine development of the poor country. They only keep 
them static and hungry for more of the same. This form of development 
is seriously questioned by many developing countries. It is a develop- 
mentalist attitude that gives rise to ‘developmentalism’ in the name of 
genuine development. 

Jose Miguez Bonino gives an excellent analysis of this particular 
problem in development. According to him, the failure of development 
in the developing countries is due to “an unhistorical and mechanistic 
analysis (dependent on functionalist sociology) which makes at least 
three fundamental mistakes”: 

‘The first is to believe that history is unilinear and that a society can 
move to previous stages of other existing societies. As a matter of 
fact, all societies move in a parallel and interrelated way. The ‘take 
off point in Northern societies was dependent on the relation to the 
then colonized societies. That situation does not obtain today and 
the process therefore cannot be repeated. Secondly, the model did 
not take into account the political factors: there is an “effect of 
demonstration” which moves the masses to demand participation in 
wealth and welfare, and therefore the ‘slave labour’ that was 
available in the early stages of the developed societies cannot be 
obtained today—hence social unrest and repression. Thirdly, the 
theory took for granted that the developed countries were the 
‘normal’ model for the underdeveloped.’^^ 

A correction of these mistakes is one aspect of the theology of 
liberation. Most developing countries are using the Marxist scientific 
analysis, because it seeks to prevent these problems. Marxism is not to 
be confused with Communism, even though the relationship is close. 
Russia or China is not the model either. There are as many failures and 
corruptions in Communism and Marxism as in Capitalism. There is a 
strong tendency among some Christian groups and left-wing individuals 
in capitalist countries to romanticize Marxism as the perfect answer for 
the world’s problems. Every Christian who is exposed to Marxism 
should have a clear understanding of the relationship between 
Christianity and Marxism. 

Marx is not a substitute for Jesus (historical or the Christ). Rather, 
Marx saw the corruption of the Church, which exploited the masses by 
keeping them ignorant and fearful of the punishment of a wrathful 
God. In retaliation, Marx declared that “religion is the opium of the 
masses.” Miguez Bonino tries to explain and analyze the relationship 
between the two. He argued that Christians must come to grips with the 
criticisms of Christianity by the teachings of Marx and his followers. 
This is valid, since Marxism is a permanent ‘faith’ for about half of the 
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human race. Besides, Christians cannot just deny Marxism without any 
genuine knowledge of its purpose. According to Bonino, the dialogue 
between Christians and Marxists is critically important for better 
understanding of what Christians must do in order to be truly 
Christians. 

Ultimately, the issue of universality brings together all Christians 
regardless of differences in doctrine and political ideology. From this 
viewpoint the question is: what does it mean to be a Christian in the 
world today? The question is a direct challenge for the Christians to 
obey God’s mandates offered through Jesus’ life and resurrection. 
There is no doubt that the offer is for every individual human being: 
therefore, the Gospel of Jesus Christ is particular as well as universal. 
The message of salvation is the declaration of life ifor the whole person 
and for the whole world. 


Conclusion 

Contextualization of theology is the most fitting response by the Pacific 
Church to a context that is totally affected by rapid and radical social 
changes. To accomplish this task, the theology of the Church must be 
liberated from the shadow of the so-called “missionary theology” and 
western theology in order that it emerges freely out of its own roots. 
This calls for a theological methodology with which the Pacific Church 
can be equipped to respond meaningfully to the challenge of the Gospel 
with respect to human problems. 

To that end, we propose the contextualization of theology. Con¬ 
textualization is the serious scrutiny of the immediate local context for 
the purpose of determining the extent to which it fosters the full 
actualization of justice, liberation, and the development of the 
wholeness of life for the whole person. 

To speak of contextualization, then, is to question the very meaning 
of life in regard to its motivation, intention, and purpose. Thus, 
contextualization as a theological methodology does manifest itself in 
the radical transformation of life as a result of the challenging impact of 
the Gospel on the human context. In short, contextualization is the 
inevitable interaction between the text (Gospel) and the context (human 
condition). 

Finally, the impact of contextualization on the stewardship of the 
earth, on the environment and its inhabitants ought to be welcomed as 
an integral part of the ministry of the Pacific Church. This same 
ministry calls on the peoples of the Pacific islands to move their 
theology from missionization to contextualization.^^ 
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South Pacific Theoiogy 
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the Pacific Christ as a picture, to Pacific Theology 
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